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Programming questions 


Many events draw poorly; some proceeds not accounted for 


By ROBERT COMEAU 
Observer News Editor 


Event programming at NECC cost students 
over $25,000 this school year, but as of April 
23, only $716 in event proceeds has been 
returned to the programming budget. 

Records show the $716 deposited could 
have been generated by the October 1991 
Livingston Taylor concert and the November 

_ No Bozos Bash rock and roll show, but pro- 
ceeds from the December Blizzard of Rock 
concert remain unaccounted for. 

Derrick Gardner, a former WRAZ business 
manager, said he worked the door the night 
of the Blizzard of Rock concert. He said over 
60 tickets were sold that night at $5 per head, 
and he turned in over $300 cash to former 
director of student activities Stephen Michaud 
on Dec. 13, the night of the show. 

__ Money gone: NECC comptroller Mark 
Casey said there are no records of deposits 
from the Blizzard of Rock concert. 

Michaud resigned effective April 17, cit- 
ing personal reasons. Concerning the concert, 
he said only that it had a very low turnout. 

NECC President John R. Dimitry said he 
accepted the resignation and OK'd Susan 
Smulski, the student activities office secretary, 
as an interim director. 

Michaud said he will speak with the Ob- 
server in the next issue to dispel any rumors 
surrounding his resignation. 

Little returns: Three events held this school 
year charged admission to return funds to the 
programming budget. 

Michaud said every event shouldn’t be 


Observer News Editor 
NECC President John Dimitry’s wallet 


capping off a string of break-ins on cam- 
pus that day. 

The president left his office to attend a 
secretaries’ luncheon around noon and 
returned shortly after 2 p.m. to find his 
wallet missing, which he had placed on his 
desk. The door leading to the office was 
opened, and a sign was posted on it in- 
structing secretaries to go to the personnel 
office if they needed anything regarding 
the president. The wallet contained about 
$100 in cash, credit cards and his driver’s 

- license, Dimitry said. 

Shrewd: “They must have known we 
would all be out of the office during those 
hours, and just walked in here,” he said. 
“Tt’s kind of scary to think I could have 
come back here and surprised them, and 
they may have gotten panicky or violent.” 

Dimitry said the theft wouldn’t have 
happened ifthe door had been locked and 

the wallet removed before he left. 
“It’s my own fault,” he said. “I’ve 
never hada carstolen, a house broken into 


Campus crime spree 


String of incidents surprises campus; president’s 
wallet stolen from office during staff luncheon 
By RICHARD HOYER-ELLEFSEN . 


was stolen from his office desk on April 15, 


designed to make money. 

He said community college programming 
is especially difficult because students don’t 
live here, and getting them to come back to 
campus after class is hard, as many have work 
and family responsibilities. Due to the wide 
range of student ages at NECC, it’s difficult 
to program events with broad appeal, he said. 

The biggest dollar amounts appear to be 
spent on events geared for an audience not 


- typical of students paying the day division’s 


student activity fees. 

By popular demand?: When Livingston 
Taylor came to NECC in October 1991, over 
$5,600 was spent from the social program- 
ming budget to pay for it. 

The Taylor concert was promoted on 
Lowell’s WSSH-FM, the “easy favorites of 
yesterday and today” station. The station 
targets an audience aging between 25 and 54, 
according to the 1991 Broadcasting Year Book. 
The typical day division student is 22 years 
old, according to a report released from 
Dimitry to the college’s trustees. 

Michaud said about 30 people attended 
the Taylor show. 

Kids’ show: A children’s concert featur- 
ing Tom Chapin cost the second largest 
amount. The $4,700 show raised $264 in 
revenue, all of which was donated to charity. 

Tammy Marks, student senate president, 
said she had no problem with donating pro- 
ceeds from an event to charity, but NECC 
shouldn’tlose so much money on every event. 

Student senator Forrest Pettengill said the 
senate will tighten next semester’s program- 
ming budget while trying to generate a profit 


ora wallet stolen until 2 p.m. (that day).” 
On the same day, on the top floor of 
C-Building, a student noticed a man ina 
faculty members’ office. When the man 
saw her, he left. When the instructor re- 
turned to her office, the lock on the cabinet 
was jammed. Nothing was missing. 
Theft: A student returned to his car 
aftera class at 10 p.m. and founda window 
of his car broken and his pull-out radio 
stolen. Although the adapter for his CD 
player was also gone, the player and his 
CDs and tapes were left on the floor. 
After the secretaries’ luncheon, Anna 
Loftus, secretary for the office of students 
with disabilities, found someone had tried 
to pry open her filing cabinet, where her 
purse had been left. The person used a pair 
of scissors, which had broken and then 
tried a letter opener, failing then, too. 
_ “When I came back, I noticed these 
little pieces of metal on the floor, and 
when I opened the door to see what they 
were, I noticed marks where someone had 
tried to pry the door opened,” she said. 
Not quite: The thieves failed to get the 
door opened, and only a pair of scissors 
was stolen. 


(continued on page 4) 


It’s time to jam again 


MUSIC CLUB President Dave Mills and adviser Michael Finegold work with 
club members in preparation for their annual spring concert at NECC. See 


story, page 7. 


so programming will pay for itselfto a greater 
degree. 

“We could try to get big name local bands 
like Extreme,” he said. “We could sell out the 
gym or the cafeteria and make a profit.” 

In spite of money and effort spent, the 


Chris Evans photo 


scant number of students attending various 
events also raises the question of whether 
students are getting their money’s worth 

from activity fees. 
Who was served?: During fall orienta- 
(continued on page 4) 


Offbeat artist’s cartoons 
to show in campus gallery 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Managing Editor 


Cartoonist Skip Morrow’s off-beat works 
will be featured in the NECC Gallery from 
May 4 to June 3. 

Morrow, often described as “darkly hu- 
morous,” has published a number of cartoon 
books dealing with life in a peculiar manner. 

His first, The Official I Hate Cats Book, was 
published in 1980, followed by the trailblazing 
The Second Official I Hate Cats Book. 

Continued suc- 
cess: He followed 
those with Birds, and 
The Official I Hate 
Love Book, a work fo- 
cusing on the absurd 
overuse of the heart as 
an international sym- 
bol of love. 

Morrow has re- 
peatedly said he’s ona 
never-ending cam- 
paign against 
schmaltz, the things he thinks are being taken 
too seriously. 

If there’s one thing Morrow can’t be 
accused of, it is taking life too seriously. His 
books reflect a black humor both hilariously 
offensive and anonymously scathing. 


people toed 


plge On 
jj 


In The End, Morrow takes on the dangers 
of nuclear war and its absurd rationalizations. 
While he does make a statement many would 
consider political, Morrow tends to stay away 


(continued on page 4) 


Today’s Infograph 


Haitian refugee 
statistics 


@ Interdicted by U.S. military 
since the the coup this fall: 


15,388 


@ At U.S. military base at 
Guantanamo, Cuba: 11,067 


@ Haitians returned to Haiti 
so far: 2,221 


@ Haitians interviewed for 
request: for asylum: 11,494 


= ‘Haitians ‘allowed. to > come to 
U.S. to pursue political asylum 


status: 4,121 
@ Haitians who have come to 
U.S. so far: 1,402 
@ Haitians rejecte — caer 
7,394 


SOURCE: Immigration 
Senice: = : 
Ss 
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Lawrence campus 
neglected again 


The student senate is planning to drastically 
underfund programming for the Lawrence 
campus. 

Perhaps the senate doesn’t fully understand 
the issue. 

The Lawrence campus now generates over 
$20,000 in student activity fees, so it deserves 
more than the $3,000 suggested by the stu- 
dent senate. 

Suggesting that Lawrence students jot 
over to the Haverhill campus should they feel 
like participating in various sports or clubs is 
ludicrous. 

The idea could only be justified ifan inter— 
campus express bus was funded with student 
activities money to cut down the hour ride 
students now endure. 

Sports funds: Money for Lawrence would 
provide students with athletics, one of the 
most utilized activities on any campus. If the 
programming budget doesn’t fund sports for 
Lawrence, then the athletics department at 
Haverhill should part with some ofits $95,000 
allocation and follow through with buying 


Observer Editorial 


time at the YMCA and/or the Boy’s Club for 
student use. 

Clubs should also get involved at the new 
campus. The Hispanic cultural club has done 
a great job at Lawrence, but if more clubs 
don’t start opening chapters there, the student 
senate should canvass the campus with infor- 
mation about how students can start their 
own clubs. 

Representation: To ensure Lawrence gets 
its fair share of activities funds in the future, 
that campus must be fully represented in the 
senate. That means recruiting more senate 
members from the huge minority population 
there. This would add much needed diversity. 

Perhaps if senate members were more 
familiar with the fledgling campus, their pn- 
orities would shift to meet its needs. Judging 
by the senate’s recent decisions, it’s obvious 
opposing views and new perspectives are 
desperately needed. 


Lawrence campus needs 
child care, reader says 


To the editor: 

Northern Essex Community College has 
done a great job in providing a day care for 
young mothers who would like to continue 
their education, and better themselves for the 
future of their children. 

This day care, which is named Bright 
Horizons, is flawless in every way. Itis located 
only on the Haverhill campus and provides 
full-time day care for children ages 3 months 
right up to kindergarten. It also provides day 
care vouchers for moms on assistance, or 
student moms who meet financial aid 
guidelines. 

Its one problem is it is unreachable to 


Observer Letters 
ene eee ee eee] 
students in need of transportation to and 
from the Haverhill campus. Student moms 
must provide their own transportation. Why 
not provide a day care center on the new 
Lawrence campus, and let mothers take the 
opportunity to enroll themselves in a better 
education? 

Lissette Santiago 
Editor’s note: 
Space has been set aside for some form of 


child care at the Lawrence campus. How the 
space will be used has yet to be determined. 


WRAZ: loud music prevails 


Reader accuses radio announcers of abusive language 


To the editor: 

I think it’s a shame the way some of the 
WRAZ announcers express themselves on the 
air. [don’t see why we have to be subjected to 
this kind of abusive language. I doubtitifthey 
would do this on a regular radio station, if 
their job depended on it. 

At least they play a variety of music, but it 
would be better if the volume was turned 
down. On account of loud music, I have a 19 


Attendance policy 
wrong, says student 


To the editor: 

I am a first-year student here at NECC, 
and I totally disagree with the attendance 
policy. I don’t think I should be required to 
attend most classes. We pay for these classes, 
therefore, we should decide how many classes 
we can miss. Ryan Miller 


NECC Observer 


percent hearing loss in both ears. 
Nancy Grieco 


Editor’s note: 

Anthony Mercadante, WRAZ general 
manager, said the music ts not played loud 
enough to cause hearing damage. He also said 
complaints should be brought to his attention, 
and any air personnel found using abusive 
language will be terminated. 


Observer Correction 


Editor’s note: 
Due to a production er- 
ror, Martha Castillo was 
identified as Stacy 
Kimball—Antonakis in 
our last issue. 
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Affirmative action 


Discrimination debate heats up 
following Sen. Kerry’s Yale speech 


By JULIA FAIRCLOUGH 
Observer Features Editor 


Affirmative action can be viewed in different 
manners. Because this program touches on 
the delicate issue of racism and discrimination, 
it often elicits heated discussion. This was 
apparent recently, following Sen. John Kerry’s 
speech at Yale University. 

Affirmative action can be looked at as a 
way to weaken the system for the under- 
privileged. It has been proven that without 
laws, people will segregate. Black history in 
the South illustrates this point. Two kinds of 
segregation exist. The first, done by law, “jury 
segregation,” is considered unconstitutional 
and can no longer be executed. 

For those with some history background, 
who are familiar with the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, affirmative action helps to uphold the 
injustice of segregation by law. “Defacto 
segregation,” knownas voluntary segregation, 
can be seen in the South, when whites set up 
their own private schools. Most blacks attend 
public schools because they cannot afford 
these expensive private schools. This system 
prevents forced integration, which has the 
possibility to encourage understanding of the 
minorities. 

Therefore, affirmative action can help mi- 
norities “get their feetin the door.” The past 
has proven if people wait for prejudice to be 
eradicated, they will wait forever. After all, 
these issues will not resolve themselves. Some 
action must take place to ensure fair treatment 
for the oppressed. 

Exploiting the law: Of course, some 
people will abuse the system, which is what 
Kerry has said. Though Kerry supports the 
program, he feels it cites dependency, causing 
minorities to rely on the governmentin terms 
of quotas. Yet, many minorities participate in 
the program. 

Hispanics make up only 6.7 percent of the 
private sector work force, blacks 12.5 percent, 
and Asians 2.7 percent, according to the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion. These figures are still low, so obviously 
affirmative action is necessary, and minorities 
can benefit from it. After all, minorities are 
still minorities in terms of salary and jobs. 
Statistics prove it. And minority unemploy- 
ment rate is always twice that of whites. 

Yet, there seems to be an air of contradic- 
tion here. By the same token, critics charge 
that Kerry is hinting too much has been done 
for blacks, women, Hispanics, and the urban 
poor. These views can be used to undermine 
civil rights. He goes on to say we cannot make 
further racial progress if whites believe it is 
they, and not blacks, that suffer most from 
discrimination. 

Then there is the opposing point of view. 
Some think there is a risk of lower standards. 
In an effort to integrate minorities, a certain 
percentage are obliged to be admitted in 
work places and schools. The word “quota” 
can also cause a stir. For example, if two 
executives are up for the same job, and one of 
them must be a minority to fit the slot, should 
the minority be given the position even if he 
or she is less qualified? 


_Observer Column_ 


Spike Lee’s Jungle Fever touches on the 
subject of reverse discrimination when the 
lead actor, a successful black architect, is 
incensed after an Italian secretary is hired 
instead ofan African American. To refuse this 
white woman a job because she is not black, 
would be reverse discrimination. Here we see 
the possible reason why the word “quota” 
may cause some tension. 

Government helping: President George 
Bush recently passed a civil rights bill making 
it casier to sue ifone feels he/she is the victim 
of reverse discrimination or quotas. There- 
fore, Congress is not trying to impose quotas, 
but wants to open up employment to all 
groups. 

Kerry insists that affirmative action is 
“limited and divisive,” keeping America 
thinking in racial terms, threatening increased 
anger and racism. Yet, in such a diverse soci- 
ety, to be “color—blind” is nearly impossible. 
He adds this perception among many whites 
leads to resentment and alienation in the 
work force. Many white males reportedly 
hold heated arguments about “how some 
minority got my job.” 

Zeroing in on college admission boards, 
an expert saw a trend from assessing IQs to 
“EQs,” the ethnic quotient. Starting in 1973, 
complaints were filed against several schools 
and universities. 

Once more, history demonstrates this 
point. The most celebrated case was of Marco 
DeFunis, a white Jewish applicant to the 
University of Washington Law School, who 
was twice denied admission and brought a 
suit claiming his constitutional guarantee of 
equal protection of laws under the Four- 
teenth Amendment had been violated. 

DeFunis said the law school used racial 
categories to admit less—qualified minority 
students on a preferential basis. Sometimes 
ethnics like Jews, who cannot be called His- 
panics or black, are lost in the shuffle, asin the 
case of DeFunis. 

Left out: Then there are the “poor whites,” 
or working-class whites, who do not have the 
same help. They claim apprehension about 
why their children could not obtain special 
scholarships to elite schools. Plus, they ask 
why no one ever gave them the “special 
treatment” given to minorities. They, too, are 
cast by the wayside. Although these people 
could use affirmative action, they are not 
classified as minorities. 

There seems to be no solution on the near. 
horizon. Many American firms steer away 
from the affirmative action stigma by opting 
instead for more neutral programs called 
“managing for diversity” or “balanced work 
force.” White males are treated as a special 
interest group along with blacks, Asians, His- 
panics, and women. 

Even with this “safer” system, it seems this 
too could be debated from conflicting views. 
There will always be a pro and con to a 
program, but with the touchy issue of racism 
and discrimination, the debates are more 
heated and sensitive. 
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Observer Opinion 3 
Condoms needed in high school 


Ignorance, denial likely to prove fatal in case of sexually transmitted disease 


By GEOFF LECAIN 
Observer Opinion Editor 


AIDS is a subject every person will have to 
face sooner or later. Unfortunately, many 
parents across the country have decided that 
their children are immune and do not need to 
have condoms available to them through 
their school systems. 

The condoms should be sold through 
vending machines; they do not need to be 
handed out. Giving them away would take 
the parents out of the picture completely by 
giving the responsibility of providing infor- 
mation about the use of condoms totally to 
the schools. 

It is sad but true that parents of teenagers 
do not believe that their children are having 
sex. This naive thinking confuses children and 
gives them a feeling of immortality. If their 
parents do not think their children can get 
AIDS, their children will likewise feel the 
same way. 

Apathy: One solution to promiscuity is 
sex education. Recent polls however, show 
that lack of sexual knowledge is not the 
problem. Polls taken after Magic Johnson’s 
revelation that he had contracted HIV show 
that teenagers are well aware of the risk they 
face by not wearing condoms. However, only 
25 percent of those students polled use 
condoms at least 75 percent of the time. 

The reasons they cite range from embar- 
rassment when purchasing condoms to the 
lack of romance when a condom is used. 
Romance? This is a decision that could mean 
the difference between life or death. This 
utter lack of sensibility is another sign of the 
need for a solution. 

What these polls prove is that education 
has done as much as it can, and it has not 
worked. Teenagers learned as much about 
AIDS in the weeks following Johnson’s an- 
nouncement than they ever did inaclassroom. 

Another thing everyone must keep in mind 
is that AIDS is only one of many diseases that 
can be transmitted sexually. Others include 


| From the Hip_ : 


such diseases as chlamydia, the most common 
sexually transmitted disease, but usually not 
too dangerous, and gonorrhea, the second 
most common sexually transmitted disease. 
This disease is also not fatal, but it can cause 
infertility in women, as can chlamydia. 

Family matter: Parents and students alike 
must be aware of all dangers from sexual 
activity, not just AIDS. Parents also must be 
aware that they would not be supporting 
promiscuity by talking about condoms with 
their children. 

Teenagers are already having sex, and 
parents are simply promoting sexual activity 
without proper protection by making sex 
seem like a sinful act. Sex is not a dirty word, 
it is a fact of life, an increasingly dangerous 
fact of life. Because of the possible conse- 
quences that can come from unprotected sex, 
parents must take the lead by talking to their 
children about safe sex. 

Somewhere along the line, the responsi- 
bility ofeducating children about sex switched 
from the parents to the schools. Until parents 
take back this responsibility, the schools must 
do what they can to protect students from 
their own innocence. By making condoms 
available through vending machines, students 
can protect themselves, while not feeling the 
embarrassment of having to face a cashier or 
school nurse. 

Abstinence is not realistic, but teaching it 
would not hurt. Many teenagers feel pressured 
into having unsafe sex. With condoms readily 
available, the instances of unsafe sex will, at 
least in theory, diminish. 


Also, with the more open policy of 


condoms in high schools, teachers and stu- 
dents will feel more comfortable speaking 
openly about safe sex. This must be consid- 
ered important in the fight against AIDS. 
Use knowledge: Across the country, 
people are learning more and more about the 
dangers of unprotected sex. Of course, not 
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much good is done when they choose not to 
use the information they are given. Seem- 
ingly, that is what is happening with the 
young. Something has to be done to curb the 
pattern of irresponsibility and naivete that is 
so prevalent when it comes to this topic. 
The only clear answer is to make condoms 
available in schools by placing dispensers in 
locker rooms or rest rooms, anywhere the 
students will have privacy. Otherwise, stu- 


dents will continue to practice unprotected 
sex. 

Either responsible parents will see this, or 
several years from now, thousands of people 
who are currently in high school will have 
HIV, and the blame will rightfully rest on 
those who choose to ignore the numbers, and 
not face up to the cold, hard facts presented 
them about the dangers of their children 
having unsafe sex. 


Should condoms be distributed in schools? 


Marcie Gallagher, 
training program 

“Yes. Kids are having sex; we can’t 
kid ourselves. Handing them out 
would be a preventative measure 
against AIDS and other diseases.” 


interpreter 


Lori Shaw, radiology 
“Yes, so the students will protect 
themselves when they have sex.” 


Khit Doeurk, business management 
“T think it’s a good idea. A lot of 
people are embarrassed to go into a 
drug store and buy them. If they 
were available in a bathroom or 
something, they wouldn’t be em- 
barrassed to buy them.” 


Saul Sosa, electronics 

“Tt’s a good idea. Making them 
available will help stop the spread of 
diseases like AIDS.” 


Jeff Naroian, pre—medical 

“Tt’s a bad idea. Passing them out 
would give children the message 
that it is okay to go out and have 
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Clean school grounds 


Condition of campus needs work, reader says 


To the editor: 

I would like to comment on the 
messy conditions I see in the various 
lobbies and school grounds. As an 
older student re-entering the aca- 
demic environment, I am shocked 
by the condition of our campus, 
particularly from a generation whose 
supposed causes include protecting 
the environment, the ecology and 
having respect for each individual’s 
human dignity. 


More Letters 


It’s time to clean up our NECC 
campus. Let’s pick up after ourselves, 
be responsible and use the trash 
receptacles that are provided. 


Tracy eit! 
Editor's note: 
Several custodial positions remain 
unfilled due to state budget cuts 


Student criticizes campus bookstore 


To the editor: 

The semester and a half that I 
have been here at NECC, the 
bookstore has been a hassle to 
me. There are never enough 
workers on at one time. If Ineed 
to find a book, I can never get 
the help. 

The lines are way too long, 
and if you have to go to class, 
you have to make a choice, either 
go to class without the book, or 


be late for class with the book. 
Thave tried toreturna computer 
book for about two months now, 
and they still won’t take it back. My 
teacher said that they should take it 
‘back, and I should get atleast halfof 
my money back. They also do not 
take back paperback books. Why? I 
still don’t know. They should buy 
them back, if they are able to sell 
them again. I have talked to many 
students, and they said they just 


Dissatisfaction 


“The bookstore has 
been a hassle to me.” 


don’t bother to bring books back 
because of the hassle. I hope that 
the bookstore at NECC changes 
its system soon. 


Jason Mahan 
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R. Hoyer-Ellefsen 
SECURITY CAPT. Richard Lemellin, left, begins his shift. The security car 
has become a more common sight since last semester’s auto thefts. 


Security — from page 1 


The four incidents followed a trend of 
increasing crime at NECC over the past 
several years. Haverhill police records show 
the following incidents reported for the 
period between March 19, 1990 (the ear- 
liest date for which police would release 
records), and the end of 1991: 

1990 

QO Auto thefts: 8 

Q Autos broken into or vandalized: 9 

Q Purses or wallets stolen: 3 

Q Hit and run accidents: 2 

OQ Arrests: 2 

1991 

QO Auto thefts: 13 

QO Autos broken into or vandalized: 13 

Q) Purses or wallets stolen: 4 

QO Hit and run accidents: 1 

QO Arrests: 3 

For this year, Haverhill police records 
show no car thefts, one auto break-in, one 
hit-and-run accident, and one assault. 
But because security is not required to 
report all crime to police, and frequently 

aeache numbers show only the 
Bi ts incidents reported to the police, 
| not the total number of incidents. 

Few reports: Of the three wallet and 
purse thefts shown in NECC security crime 
reports for the past two semesters, none 
were reported to police. Out of six other 
crime incidents, including two attempts at 
breaking and entering, three vandalized 
cars, and one hit-and-run accident, only 
two showed up on police records. One was 
for an attempted breaking and entering, 
the other for the hit and run. 

Only two of the purse or wallet thefts 
showing up on Haverhill police records 
were for less than $200, and four contained 
more than $400, meaning victims most 
often report larger thefts to police. Cam- 
pus crime records have not been kept by 
either campus security or the administra- 
tion prior to the fall "91 semester. 

Ofthe four incidents occurring on the 
day the president’s wallet was stolen, only 
the auto break-in was reported to Haver- 
hill police. Anthony D’Amico, president 
of Merrimack Valley Security service, the 
company which provides security for 
NECC, said it is the responsibility of the 
victim to report crimes to police, not the 
security company’s. 

“Just because there is security on 
campus, doesn’t absolve people from their 
responsibility,” he said. 

Judgment call: Security Capt. Gino 
Mattozzi said security usually reports seri- 
‘ous crimes to police, but could not say 
when a crime became serious enough. 

“T can only say that anything criminal 
we would report to police,” he said. 

Joe Brown, dean of administration, 
said he only wanted security to report 
incidents to police when there was a good 
description of the offender or some other 
clue for them to go on. 

“We've gotten very good responses 
from (Haverhill police) in the past, and I 
don’t want to wear out our welcome with 
them,” he said. 

No rules: Haverhill police said they 
knew of no laws governing the actions of 

, private security companies, and have no 


crime being committed. 

“The security force is only a deter- 
rent,” he said. 

Brown said if there is a serious incident 
on campus, both the person involved and 
security should call the police. 

“Security can investigate events and 
give the evidence they gather to the police,” 
he said. 

Informative role: He said there are no 
laws governing the responsibilities of 
campus security officers, and that he and 
the rest of the administration set the policy 
they follow. He said the administration 
should be informed of any incidents on 
campus through a written report given to 
him, and security should then follow up 
with an investigation, turning over the 
results to the dean of student affairs if the 
incident involved student criminal activity. 

D’ Amico said his company is doing the 
best it can with the resources it is allotted 
by the administration, which Brown said is 
about $120,000 each year. 

“We're caught between the adminis- 
tration and the economy,” D’Amico said. 

Safety steps: He said when the com- 
pany signed the contract with the school, 
they surveyed the campus and made rec- 
ommendations to the administration to 
make the campus more secure. Among 
them were suggestions the campus should: 

O have a marked, radio equipped secu- 
rity car patrol the campus; 

Qlimit the amount of staffers with keys 
to classrooms and buildings; 

Q install a camera monitoring system 
for all parking lots, building exteriors and 
inner doors; 

Q install security alarms in important 
areas such as computer labs; 

Qiinstall security shacks at the entrance 
to the college and at the entrance to each 
parking lot; 

QO and add an extra security officer to 
each shift. 

He said of those recommendations, 
only his request for the patrol car was met. 
Although he understood the financial 
constraints limiting the school, he said a 
campus the size of NECC should have six 
officers on patrol at all times. He pointed 
out that NECC’s Lawrence campus, which 
covers about an acre of fenced in land, has 
three full-time officers on duty. 

Understaffed: Brown said the 42—acre 
Haverhill campus is patrolled by two of- 
ficers, 24 hours a day, with four working 
the busiest hours, which are 8 a.m. to 
12:30 p.m. daily, and 5 to 10 p.m. Mon- 
day through Thursday. D’Amico said the 
added officers would cost about $40,000 
more than the current contract. Brown 
said the budget did not allow for any 
increase in security. 

“His recommendations were very good, 
ifyou were running a manufacturing plant, 
but unfortunately, we’re not running that 
sort of facility,” Brown said. “When you’re 
running a college, you should have an 
open campus until (crime) problems are 
sO great you have to go to that point. 
Ideally, he’s right, but unfortunately, with 
the budget the way it is, we can’t afford to 

increase security. Would you rather have 
security or teachers?” 

Both the president and Brown said this 
peernrininiemrn a Sri ae 
of crime. 


Speaker 


4 
connects 


porn to violence 


Cites violent films as cause of sex crimes 


By DONNA ANGELONE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The widespread use of pornography results in 
violence against women, said Gail Dines, 
Ph.D., in a recent lecture in the NECC gal- 
lery. 

The NECC sexual harassment resource 
group sponsored Dine’s dramatic slide pre- 
sentation/lecture, Pornography and the Me- 
dia: Images of Violence Against Women. Dines 
teaches sociology and women studies at 
Wheelock College in Boston. 


She compared pornographic pictures of 


bondage and violence from Hustler and 
Penthouse magazines with advertisements in 
Vogue, Cosmopolitan and Seventeen . She said 
pornographic magazines are “the blueprint 
of the way women are portrayed in the me- 
dia.” 

Huge industry: Dines described the por- 
nography business as the “best kept $10 
billion secret” in the United States, because 
that’s what it grossed last year. 

She said the majority of pornographic 
videos are hard core, and offered some movie 
titles, such as Rope burn, Make it Hurt, Pain 


and Punishmentand Kull the Bitch, as proof of 


their correlation to violence. 

Dines said pornographers intentionally 
portray woman as faceless, voiceless objects 
without feelings or a meaningful existence. 

She said one of every three women will be 
raped. 

Major facts: Gary Kidder, criminal jus- 
tice, said, “This is something we have to open 
our eyes to; itis obviously a growing problem 
in our society. The statistics are mind bog- 


Cartoons — 


from political cartoons. 

Truth and humor: “Too frequently, the 
political catoonists have not done enough 
homework to ensure that their portrayal ofa 
public figure or of an issue is accurate,” he 
said. “There are enough things in life to laugh 
at without resorting to personal attacks.” 

On Sunday, May 17, Morrow will visit the 


NECC Gallery to perform An Afternoon of 


Music With Skip Morrow. He will perform the 
music of James Taylor, Joni Mitchell, Cat 
Stevens and many otherartists. A free reception 
will follow the concert. 

In the mid ’70s, Morrow made a living 
playing music in clubs on the Cape. Morrow 
later worked his way north to Vermont, and 
the Green Mountains’ ski resorts. Morrow 
still lives with his wife in Wilmington, Vt.,and 
still pursues music as well as cartoon art. 


gling.” 

Scott Davis, engi- 
neering science major, 
said he feels most men 
“have a sense of reality 
about pornography 
and knowitis notreal.” 
But, he believes there 
isan element in society 
that thrives on the in- 
dustry. 

Both Kidder and 
Davis said Dines’ 
theories were well— 
presented and supported. 

Dines shocked the audience with revela- 
tions ofa gang of professional rapists operat- 
ing in Boston. The gang profits from video 
taping the rape and selling copies for large 
sums ofmoney and asimilar gang was broken 
up in Keene, N.H., she said. 

Powerless: No laws prevent the sale of the 
attack, but it would be a criminal act for the 
victim to try to remove the tape from the 
store, she said. 

Dines does not advocate censorship. 

“Censorship of any kind is dangerous,” 
she said. 

Instead, pornographers should be held 
financially accountable for their actions, she 
said. 

Massachusetts women are trying to pass a 
law that would enable victims of violence to 
pursue compensation from pornographers if 
a correlation could be made between the 
crime and the publication or movie. 

Dines said such a law would give the victim 
a voice. 


from page I 


Time over talent: His path into the art 
world did not wind the usual routes. At 22, he 
decided to become a cartoonist. He then 
methodically learned the art form—an art form, 
Morrow has said, that is learnable, nota God- 
given gift. 

“T studied cartoons I thought were funny, 
and tried to figure out exactly what it was 
about them that made them funny,” he said. 
The process formed Morrow’s style, and 
caught interest from New York publishers. 

His warped sense of humor hits home 
most directly in Your Basic Love Story, a book 
that follows a love affair from beginning to 
end, then back to the beginning again, 
complete with every cliche and nuance par- 
ticular to sappy love stories. The frightening 
aspect is Morrow’s humor is taken from ev- 
eryday life, and can be easily related to. 
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GAIL DINES, 
guest lecturer. 


Programming — from page 1 


tion, acompany was given $2,500 to provide 
an obstacle course for students’ entertain- 
ment. Marks said during the two hours she 
was in the area, she saw only three children 
participate in the course. 

Three audio/visual presentations on rock 
and roll history have come to NECC, each 
costing about $1,200. The last show’s cost 
averaged about $60 per student participant, 
in an event which drew about 20 people. 

Marks said almost all programming was 
done by Michaud. 

The senate’s bylaws state the program- 
ming funds are to be controlled by the pro- 
gram board, consisting of four senate mem- 
bers, up to four other members of the student 
body and the director of student activities. 

Lacking involvement: Michaud said since 
the senate had a string of short lived program 
committee chairpersons, he had to handle 
almost all programming. 

“The senate wasn’t participating, so I had 
to fill the role,” he said. 

Former senate president John Hosty 
confirmed the problems with retaining pro- 
gram committee chairpersons. 

Wanted him out: The student senate, led 
by Hosty, tried to have Michaud removed 


from his senate adviser position in spring 
1991. Hosty said at the time, he felt Michaud 
hadn’t adequately served students’ needs, 
and he set up events without senate approval, 
but the conflict was resolved without 
Michaud’s removal. 

Smulski said the senate could have played 
a more active role. 

“In my opinion, they had control,” she 
said. “They just didn’t take it.” 

She said under her direction, little will 
change from when Michaud headed student 
activities, but she will make the senate more 
aware ofits programming responsibilities while 
advising them of project feasibility. 

Student control: “I want tosee the senate 
do 99 percent of programming,” she said. 
“It’s their money, not mine.” 

Student senator Forrest Pettengill said if 
students don’t like what their activity fees are 
spent on, they should do something about it. 

The student senate programming com- 
mittee is still in the process of forming, and 
representatives from the regular student body 
are needed. 

“Get involved,” Pettengill said. “Students 
oncampus must get involved. Ifnot, the door 
is open for abuse.” 


Something to walk about 

R. Hoyer-Ellefsen photo 
IN PREPARATION for From All Walks of Life, Frank 
DeSarro speaks with volunteers, above, and students 
watch an AIDS awareness video, below. 


From all walks of life 


Annual AIDS fund-raiser planned for May 31 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Managing Editor 


On Sunday, May 31, an anticipated 25,000 people are expected 
to take partin the seventh annual From All Walks of Life pledge 
walk to benefit AIDS prevention projects. 

The trek will traverse 10 kilometers (6.2 miles) of Boston 
city streets, and will raise money to support efforts of the AIDS 
Action Committee, and 28 other AIDS service providers. 

Frank DeSarro, assistant professor, English language cen- 
ter, English professor Eleanor Hope McCarthy, and assistant 
dean of student affairs Mary Prunty, are organizing an NECC 
contingent to participate in the walk. 

“This is the second year NECC has been involved in the 
AIDS walk,” DeSarro said. 

Pulled together: “Last year, a handful of us quickly pulled 
a team together and raised over $1,500.” 

DeSarro said those involved last year decided to be better 
organized this year, and to try to involve as many students and 
faculty as possible. 

“T think that it is feasible to increase the number of people 
involved by 10 times,” he said. 

DeSarro began a sign up sheet during an AIDS awareness 
exhibit in February. 

“We have 85 people signed up from the Haverhill campus, 
and another 50 from Lawrence,” he said. 

Want more help: NECC organizers hope to gather the 
volunteers, and then subdivide them into individual squads. 
Ideally, each squad will be led by co leaders: one student and 
one faculty member. 

So far, the Hispanic cultural club, the art club and various 
individual classes have committed to sponsoring squads. 

“We have asked the board of trustees to sponsor a squad, 
and we are suggesting that the trustees and the student senate 
compete, to see who can raise more money,” DeSarro said. 

DeSarro, Hope—McCarthy and Prunty will hold training 
sessions for potential squad leaders, the last coinciding with 
the exhibit of the AIDS quilt in the student lounge on April 
29. 

Since its inception in 1986, From All Walks of Lifehas raised 


over $8 million for AIDS prevention and care. Last year’s 
record breaking attendance reached 25,000 people, compared 
to its humble beginnings in 1986 when 3,000 people par- 
ticipated. 

“When I look back at other walks, it ends up being a lot of 
fun,” he said. 

Preparations: DeSarro said participating in the walk will 
mean an early start. Buses will leave Haverhill and Lawrence 
at 7:30 a.m. Once at the common, warm-ups and an opening 
ceremony will kick off the event. 

“The route winds through Kenmore Square, Brookline, 
into Cambridge and ends up at the Hatchshell on the Esplanade 
for a concert, 

“Along the way, there are oranges, snacks, music and 
dancing,” DeSarro said. “It’s really a festive occasion, even 
though the cause is serious.” 

He said both the festivity and the seriousness reflect the 
hope that people are doing something positive to educate 
themselves about AIDS. 

“People at NECC should be very concerned about AIDS,” 
DeSarro said. “The school community includes about 10,000 
people all told, and I personally know faculty and staff 
members who have friends or family who are HIV positive.” 

Through numbers and statistics alone, DeSarro said it is 
entirely possible students on campus are HIV positive, and it 
would be unrealistic to think otherwise. 

High risk groups: “The rate of infection is on the increase 
in teens, college age students, and minorities, all of which we 
have here on campus,” he said. “This is something to be 
concerned about.” 

“The walk is a powerful demonstration of grassroots 
compassion,” said walk manager Bradley Seeman. “It’s tens of 
thousands of people getting donations from 100,000 of their 
friends, family and co workers to help fight AIDS in Massa- 
chusetts.” 

DeSarro said alternate benefits are reaped from taking part 
in the walk. 

“Participating in the walk will help people to learn com- 
passion for those who either have directly suffered, or have 
friends or family who have.” 


Faculty member writes about disease’s impact 


By PRISCILLA BELLAIRS 
Guest Contributor 


At my marriage in 1968, the witnesses were 
three men; only one of them is still alive. 
David and Donald are dead. David was like a 
beloved brother to me; Donald, an utterly 
loyal, loving, brilliant and cantankerous friend. 

Through their lively household and enter- 
taining network of friends, I became close to 
halfa dozen other gay men; three of them are 
dead. Two other more distant acquaintances 
are dying. Dear friends have a gay son who has 
been living with AIDS for years. They feel 
they must keep his illness secret. 

AIDS interrupted more than 20 years of 
telephone calls, holiday celebrations, picnics, 
dinner parties, picture taking, concerts, travels 
and always conversations. AIDS has taken 
two who stood by my marriage and stood by 


my divorce, who supported my choices with 
love and despair, who shared the shifts and 
struggles of their relationships. 

AIDS means people who intimately par- 
ticipated in the first half of my life won’t grow 
old with me, won’t be around to dip memories 
fresh through changes. AIDS means that a 
significant part of my time, and a much greater 
part of my close friends’ time, has been given 
to caring for the illand arranging the affairs of 
the dead. AIDS has meant profound shock, 
pain, drastic change, mourning and deep 
grief. 

AIDS is not, in very many ways, unique 
among diseases. Other terminal diseases in- 
spire fear among friends; others result in 
isolation, preoccupation with care, repeated 
bouts of illness and treatment, frustration 
with the mechanics and bureaucracy ofhealth 
care, financial disaster, ability and increasing 


dependence on help. Medical knowledge of 
many chronic and terminal diseases is inad- 
equate for treatment or cure. People with 
diseases other than AIDS are often harshly 
blamed for behavior that may have contrib- 
uted to their condition, or are held in secrecy 
and shame by their families. 

But AIDS does seem to bear the extremes 
ofall these problems and stigmas. Falsehoods 
about its contagiousness and the means of 
contagion still proliferate. AIDS inspires more 
judgmental assumptions about behavior than 
most other diseases. 

AIDS is more isolating as well as more 
invasive of every privacy. Many newspapers 
still resist publishing AIDS as a cause of death. 

Many undertakers refuse to serve AIDS 
deaths. By its nature as a primarily sexually 
transmitted disease, AIDS does enter whole 
communities of friends and aquaintances, 


Constant reminder 


AIDS interrupted more than 
20 years of telephone calls, 
holiday celebrations, picnics, 
dinner parties, picture tak- 
ing, concerts, travels and 
always conversations. 


young or in the prime life, and decimates 
them. AIDS has affected my life by doing 
that. 

Editors note: Bellairs is chairperson of the 
English department. 


Freddie Mercury eulogized by industry giants 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Managing Editor 


Last fall, the music world was shaken by 
one of its most tragic losses to date. Re- 
cently, some ofits most visible performers 
came together to celebrate the life of the 
charismatic vocalist Freddie Mercury, and 
to raise consciousness about AIDS, the 
disease that took him. 

The venue that signaled a revitaliza- 
tion of Queen was now eulogizing its 
heart and soul. 

Fitting tribute: The show was one that 
Freddie deserved, and would have no doubt 
approved of. Like the gaudy singer, it was 
bigger than life itself. Perhaps the most 
telling moment came as Paul Young sang 
Radio Gaga, and virtually every single fan 
in attendance clapped in time and reached 
out toward the stage, mimicking the band’s 
1983 video. 

Ten years later, Queen’s impact is still 
being measured. As life imitated art, and 
the huge throng reached out toward the 
remaining band members, it was easy to 
envision their late leader, never one to shy 


Concert Review 


away from the limelight, watching and reveling 
in the timeless adulation. 

Touches all: “A conservative estimate is 
that by the year 2000, 40 million people will 
be infected with the HIV virus,” George 
Michael said to a hushed Wembley Stadium. 
“And if you think that all of those people will 
be drug addicts or gay, then you are lining up 
to become one of those statistics.” 

Easily the strongest performer of the first 
half, Michael wound up his short set with a 
powerful revival of the classic Somebody to Love. 
Again, what seemed almost unanimous par- 
ticipation pushed the performance beyond a 
simple remembrance, it breathed new life 
into the song. 

The same cannot be said, however, for all 
of the performances. Guns and Roses, a band 
that has evolved from one of the most vital 
groups on the scene, intoa buffoonish cartoon, 
averitable caricature ofits former self, hacked 
its way through three chords of aural vomit. 

Fewin the crowd went through the motions 
of the age-old exercise of fist pumping and 


chanting along. 

Many surprises: David Bowie, alongside 
the strangely attractive Annie Lennox, turned 
in an artistic version of Under Pressure, and 
surprise, surprise, surprise—Bowie broke his 
oft-repeated vow of abstaining from his early 
material by playing the great Heroes with 
onetime Spiders guitarist Mick Ronson. 

Elton John then took the stage with a cat 
on his head. It may have been a rug, but Sy 
Sperling of Hair Club for Mean would not 
have been proud. Aside from being the recipi- 
ent of a beating with the ugly stick, John 
possesses one of the most powerful voices in 
rock music now that Freddie is gone. His 
rendition of Queen’s The Show Must Go On 
was a posthumous tribute to a close friend. 

The finale consisted of a furious We Will 
Rock You, and a surprisingly different We are 
the Champions. Brian May, by far the greatest 
yet underrated guitarists in rock history, served 
as master of ceremonies for the proceedings. 
He came close to tears as he introduced 
perhaps the most unlikely guest of the evening, 
Liza Minelli. The entire entourage joined her 
onstage for the final chorus of We Are the 
Champions. It became a sort of Vegas meets 


Britain schlock rock version of the stan- 
dard. It was horrifyingly repugnant, yet 
strangely attractive. Summanrily, it was ex- 
actly what one might expect from some- 
thing connected with Freddie Mercury. 

Opened eyes: The concert served as an 
eye-opening, conscious-raising experi- 
ence. AIDS, as Def Leppard guitarist du 
jour Vivian Campbell explained, is a skel- 
eton in everyone’s closet. 

It also served as a heart—breaking re- 
minder that this is probably the last hurrah 
for one of the most talented singers in the 
history of rock music. Freddie Mercury 
now sits in the lap of the gods, and if the 
concert achieved anything, it served as a 
greatly deserved homage to a true king. 
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it’s comp. awards time 


Several writers to be honored by English staff 


Coping with change 
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DEALING WITH retirement can be trying. Dr. Leon Somers lectures to the 
Life Long Learning program about changing roles after retirement. 


Top psychology students 
inducted into honor group 


The division of behavioral science held its 
10th annual Psi Beta installation ceremony 
recently in the Bentley Library. 

During this time, behavioral science fac- 
ulty advisers Sandra DeVellis and Paula 
Strangie oversaw the induction of 10 new 
members into the NECC chapter of Psi Beta. 
This year’s members include Dorothy Cur- 
rier, president; Joseph Harding, vice presi- 
dent; Christine Oliver, secretary; and Pam 
MacBurnie, treasurer. 

Distinguished students: Other new 
members include: Kristine Campiola, Chery] 
Cardillo, Susan Clarke, Judi Grillo, Pamela 
O’Connorand Catherine Ouellette. Honorary 
officers for Psi Beta are selected on the basis 


of accumulated credits in psychology, grade 
point average and contributions to the com- 
munity. 

Psi Beta is the national honor society for 
outstanding two-year college students. To 
be eligible for membership, a student must be 
recommended by faculty member and must 
have above-average academic standing in both 
psychology and in general studies. 

Although students at senior colleges have 
had an honor society in psychology for over 
50 years, students studying psychology at the 
two-year colleges have not had an honor 
society to recognize their scholastic achieve- 
ments and interests in psychology. Psi Beta 
was founded to fill this void, Devillis said. 


DANCE DISCO MUSIC! 


All night long until 1 a.m. 
FRIDAY: until 2 a.m. 


JARAGUA DISCO 
RESTAURANT 


Are you tired of the same taste? 


Try a new lunch...We have 
SEAFOOD-BEST FLAVOR IN TOWN 
EVERY DAY LUNCH FROM NOON 


FROM WEDNESDAY TO SUNDAY 


42 Amesbury St., Lawrence, 685-7870 
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j NA ceaartana Batting Cages 


Haverhill, MA 01835 
VExit4BoffRt 495 9 


Cedarland Batting Cages are now open! 
Get swinging with this special "Buy 1 - Get 1 FREE” offer ! 
Call Cedarland for hours and additional information on group rates. 
(508) 521-0211 


By ALISON MENDOZA 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The composition awards program committee 
will hold its ceremony on May 4 at 1] a.m. in 
Lecture Hall A. 

The ceremony recognizes exceptional 
works by students enrolled in English Com- 
position I and II courses and their pieces must 
be chosen and submitted by their teacher. 

The essays are then evaluated anonymously 
by English department faculty member judges. 

All rewarded: The ceremony is open to 
friends and families of those awarded and is 
intended to be a special event. Every person 
receives an award of some sort, including 


certificates and dictionaries. A few pieces are 
selected to be read, including the prestigious 
Elizabeth Arnold Award winning essay. Af- 
terwards, a tea is held in the English depart- 
ment salon. 

Linda Desjardins, instructor, department 
of English, said that by recognizing especially 
good writers, it encourages them and re- 
doubles faculty’s efforts. 

As a teacher, Desjardins is excited about 
the program. 

“Having students see that they can suc- 
ceed is great,” she said, “Their enjoyment 
becomes your enjoyment. How do you ex- 
plain pride? To me it’s a real trip and very 
rewarding to help unlock doors in students.” 


Long-time employee dies 


By MICHAEL B. PIERCE 
Observer Editor 


After being diagnosed with cancer approxi- 
mately one year ago, one NECC staff mem- 
ber continued to work until his recent re- 
tirement. 

Robert Dufour, maintenance working 
foreman, retired on April 10 after working at 
NECC for 20 years. His death five days later 
saddened the college community. 

Dufour started as a janitor, moved up to 
college painter and then became maintenance 
foreman. 

Accomplishments: He received the dis- 
tinguished service award in 1984, which Joe 
Brown, dean of administrative services, said 
honors distinguished members of the college 
and gives recognition to their performance. 

Dufour also took part in the environmen- 
tal services training program, a federally funded 
program allowing people to learn new skills. 

“He taught custodial instruction for un- 
employed people out of benefits,” said Ed 
Sheehan, superintendent of buildings and 
grounds. “Groups would come in and be 
retrained in other areas. Many people were 
placed (in jobs) after finishing this program. 


He had a lot to do with this program’s 
success.” 

Dufour also served as union steward rep- 
resentative of the American Federation of 
State and Municipal Employees (AFSME). 
The union deals mostly with maintenance, 
janitorial and clerical workers, and is system 
wide among Massachusetts community col- 
leges. Dufour was elected to this position by 
college clerical and custodial staff members. 

Responsible: “As a union member, he 
was still expected to perform all of his duties 
oncampus,” Brownsaid. “He always managed 
to balance his responsibilities very well.” 

John Dimitry, NECC president, visited 
Dufour five days before he died and said he 
still seemed very lively. 

“He made it clear, however, that he was on 
his way out, but he was ready to meet his 
maker,” he said. 

Dimitry said Dufour was thinking of oth- 
ers before he died. 

“An arrangement was worked out that in 
the event of his death, his mother would 
receive his pension for the rest of her life,” he 
said. “Taking care of everybody he could even 
after he died, represents great discipline on 
his part.” 


Spring exam schedule 


The final examination/final class meeting schedule has been designed to 
avoid student and faculty conflicts, but there is a possibility some may occur. 
Students should consult their division chairperson if they have conflicts, or 


need a proctor. 


Aconflict resolution and make-up period is available on Monday, May 18, at 
2 p.m. Students will be notified by the assistant registrar if their final is at 
a time or in a room different from that listed on the schedule. For more 
information, contact Rose Arruda, assistant registrar, B-216, ext. 3700. 

The date and time that students must schedule their final examination or final 
class meeting can be determined by referring to the chart below. Unless 
otherwise notified, students are to use the room scheduled for their first hour 


of class. 


First hour of your 
class meets on: 
Monday at 8 a.m. 
Monday at 9 a.m. 
Monday at 10 a.m. 


Monday at 1 p.m. 
Monday at 2 p.m. 
Monday at 3 or 4 p.m. 
Tuesday at 8 or 9 a.m. 
Tuesday at 10 a.m. 
Tuesday at 11 a.m. 
Tuesday at noon. 
Tuesday at 1 p.m. 
Tuesday at 2 or 3 p.m. 
Wednesday at 8 a.m. 
Wednesday at 9 a.m. 
Wednesday at 10 a.m. 
Wednesday at 11 a.m. 
Wednesday at noon 
Wednesday at 1 p.m. 
Wednesday at 2 p.m. 
Thursday at 9 a.m. 
Thursday at noon 
Friday at 9 a.m. 

Friday at 1 p.m. 


Then your final exam or final 
class meeting will occur on: 
Wednesday, May 13 
Monday, May 18 
Friday, May 15 
Friday, May 15 
Wednesday, May 13 
Monday, May 18 
Tuesday, May 12 
Thursday, May 14 
Monday, May 18 
Tuesday, May 12 
Tuesday, May 12 
Thursday, May 14 
Tuesday, May 12 
Monday, May 18 
Wednesday, May 13 
Friday, May 15 
Wednesday, May 13 
Friday, May 15 
Wednesday, May 13 
Thursday, May 14 
Thursday, May 14 
Friday, May 15 
Friday, May 15 


8 to 10:30 a.m. 

8 to 10:30 a.m. 

8 to 10:30 a.m. 

2 to 4:30 p.m. 

2 to 4:30 p.m. 

2 to 4:30 p.m. 

8 to 10:30 a.m. 

8 to 10:30 a.m. 

11 a.m. to 1:30 

2 to 4:30 p.m. 

2 to 4:30 p.m. 

2 to 4:30 p.m. 

11 a.m. to 1:30 

8 to 10:30 a.m. 

11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
2 to 4:30 p.m. 

2 to 4:30 p.m. 

2 to 4:30 p.m. 

11 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. 
2 to 4:30 p.m. 

8 to 10:30 a.m. 

2to 4:30 p.m. 


An open final examination and final class meting period is available on 
Monday, May 18, at 2 p.m. For more details, contact the registrar's office. 
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Driving to endanger 


Lawrence campus area plagued by speeding 


By POE MARIO O’NORIS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Speeding cars are everywhere in Lawrence. It 
seems like they meet their final goal a bit after 
the Lawrence campus’ parking lot entrance, 
located at the intersection of Valley and 
Franklin streets. 

In rush hours, Valley Street is used by 
NECC students who come to the Lawrence 
campus from Route 28 and other roads across 
the east section of the city. The street has its 
dead end at the campus entry, which simulta- 
neously is used as the only campus exit. 

Dangerous drivers coming to the down- 
town area through Franklin Street accelerate 
their vehicles to reach the green light at the 
crossings of Lowell and Common, putting at 
risk cars at the entrance of the Lawrence 
Campus at Valley Street, located between 
these other streets. No stop sign is posted at 
the intersection of Franklin and Valley, so 
drivers have to guess who has the right of way. 

Race track: “Franklin Street traffic re- 
minds me of Indianapolis 500,” said Judy 


Savino, campus facilities coordinator. 

Nunzio DiMarca, Lawrence staffer, agreed 
with Savino. 

“There is often a cars’ competition in that 
street outside; something should be done 
about it,” he said. 

Pedestrians crossing Franklin Street also 
have to be careful about the driver’s speed. 

Rear exit: The campus may need another 
entrance to ease the traffic jam caused daily by 
students coming to classes. To help alleviate 
the traffic problems, night coordinator Wil- 
liam O’Brien asked that a gate at the rear of 
the building be opened to help students exit 
the campus after classes. 

Kathy Rodger, Lawrence campus direc- 
tor, said there is a driveway on Lowell Street 
currently used for loading and unloading, 
which can be used as an exit or entrance by 
students in order to ease the risk on Franklin 
Street. 

Charles Campbell, daytime security guard, 
said the Franklin and Valley intersection is 
very dangerous. 

“There are cars and pedestrian coming in 


and out of the campus parking lot all day 
long,” he said. “We have students crossing, 
Franklin Street very often. The safety level 
should be increased.” 

Security guard Juan Rivas said the city 
may have the only solution to the problem. 

Traffic lights: “A good solution to avoid 
traffic inconveniences in Franklin and Valley 
Streets, would be the installation of flashing 
lights—red for Valley and yellow for Franklin,” 
he said. “Speed limit signs would help, too.” 

Lieutenant Gary Ingham, Lawrence se- 
curity supervisor, agreed. 

“The traffic authorities can place yellow 
blinking lights at the intersection of the campus 
parking lot and Valley Street; more than that 
may be too expensive,” he said. “Educating 
students about the problem may lead to safety. 
Entering and leaving the parking lot requires 
more attention from students.” 

Sgt. John Sciuto, security night supervi- 
sor, said there have been minor accidents on 
both streets, and suggests the city install 
flashing lights or signs indicating the speed 
limit. 


Daytona, not! 

R. Hoyer-Ellefsen photo 
TRAFFIC SAFETY on Franklin Street is 
a concern in downtown Lawrence. 


Music club to perform concert 


By PENNY STARKS 
Observer Arts @ Entertainment Editor 


On Monday, May 4, at 11 a.m. in front of the 
Bentley Library, the music department will 
present a spring concert with 11 pieces per- 
formed by a chorus and musical ensemble. 
The concert will feature a selection of pop, 


rock and jazz pieces in a very upbeat show, 
Michael Finegold, music coordinator, said. 

Appreciation: “We have some very good 
jazz players,” Finegold said, adding he hopes 
students will take the time to come and listen, 
as they will be pleasantly surprised. 

The choice for music is made by the stu- 
dents. Original pieces are preferred, Finegold 


said. Three pieces written by students will be 
played during the concert. 

Interesting choice: Bohemian Rhapsody 
by Freddy Mercury will be performed. Many 
students wanted to perform this intricate 
piece, Finegold said. 

Other songs to be performed include 
Lullaby of Birdland by George Shearing, For 


the Longest Time by Billy Joel, Blues for Alice 
by Charlie Parker and Lean on Me by Bill 
Withers. 

Original pieces by students include Mama 
and Life Is Not Worth Living Without You, with 
lyrics by Jennifer Jenkins and music by Matt 
Bishop. An instrumental fusion piece by 
Michael Roberts will also be performed. 

Many students both sing and play instru- 
ments, and Finegold will be playing the 
saxophone. 

“It helps me keep in shape,” he said. “It 
helps inspire everyone if I can toot my horn.” 


Earn Your 
Business Degree 


Bachelor of science degree in: 
Accounting 

Business Administration 
Business Studies 

Computer Information Systems 
Economics/Finance 

Liberal Studies 

Marketing 

Technical Management 


Associate of science degree in: 
Accounting 
Business Administration 


Computer Information Systems 
General Studies 


Evenings and Weekends 
Next Term 
April 27, 1992 


Day Program 
Next Term 
May 25, 1992 


Directions: Rt. 93 to Exit 2 
19A Keewaydin Drive 


Salem, NH 03079 1-800-848-2037 


Join the NECC team 
Sunday, May 31 
in Boston 


A 10-kilometer pledge walk to benefit 
AIDS Prevention and Care 


We need NECC students, faculty, staff, administrators, 
alumni and friends to join the fight against AIDS 
and participate in the NECC Team. 


I‘d like to be @ 
C-lsquad Leader 


Walker 
f—-1sponsor 


Name 
Address 
Phone 


Program 
Give this form to or contact: 
Frank DeSarro C-213 ext. 3849 Ellie Hope-McCarthy C-347 ext.5654 


Mary Prunty B-201 ext. 5805 Denise Trainor B-204 ext. 3606 
In Lawrence go to or contact main office 688-3181 


( O-OP ED Spring Workshop Series 


Learn to write a 
chronological resume. 


Resume Writing Monday, May 4 


11 a.m. to 1 p.m., F-139 
Interviewing Skills Monday, May 11 
11 a.m. to 1 p.m., F-139 


Learn interviewing, and 
practice through role playing. 


Summer Workshops 


Resume Writing, F-139 

Personality Types & Working Relationships 
Library - Essex Room 

Job Search Techniques F-139 

Interviewing Techniques F-139 


Tues., June 16, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Thurs., June 25, 4 to 6 p.m. 


Wed., July 15, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Wed., July 22, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 


Summer Professional Seminars 


Student Center, F-139 
Student Center, F-139 
Student Center, F-139 


Fri., July 10, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Mon., July 27, 11 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Mon., August 3, 4 to 6 p.m. 


Cooperative Education requires one workshop and one professional seminar. 
Register for workshop in advance by contacting the Co-op office, 374-3722. 
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It’s time to apply for financial aid 


By MATT KERTON 
Observer Staff Reporter 


With little time left to complete financial aid 
forms, both the Haverhill and Lawrence fi- 
nancial aid offices (FAO) are working steadily 
to provide help for students seeking it. 

Richard Pastor, director of financial aid, 
explained the importance of completing the 
forms as soon as possible. He said it would be 
to students’ advantage to complete the forms 
by mid April. 

Pastor said the reason for the deadline is 
that the state scholarship deadline is May 1. 
The paper work should be in by the begin- 
ning of May because processing begins then. 
The sooner the proper forms are sent in, the 
better chances on receiving funds. 

Many resources: Pastor also said when 
students apply for financial aid, they are also 
applying to the federal government for the 
Pell Grant, to the state for funds, and to 
NECC for the college’s funds. 

Last year, NECC students filled out about 
3,500 applications for financial aid; 2,367 of 
those people received aid. An estimated $3.8 
million was given out to students through 


Periodo de 


Por MATT KERTON 
Reportero del Observer 
(Traduccion: Poe M. O’Noris) 


Con poco tiempo para completar las solicitudes 
de ayuda financiera, las oficinas de esos servicios 
en Haverhill y Lawrence estan trabajando 
corrido para proveer ayuda a estudiantes 
interesados. 

Richard Pastor, director de Ayuda 
Financiera, explicalaimportancia de llenar las 
solicitudes lo mas pronto posible. Este dice 
que podria ser ventajoso para los estudiantes 
el completar los formularios para mediados 
de abril. 

Pastorafirma que la fecha limite es el 15 de 
abril, debido a que el periodo de las becas 
estatales finaliza el 1 de mayo. Esa es la razon 


state, school and loans. 

About 15 other scholarships for students 
are available that are not based on finances, 
but on other criteria. These also should meet 
the May deadline. 

New Hampshire residents who want to 
apply for funds, have to go through the same 
system of applications. The only difference is 
they will be applying to the state of New 
Hampshire. 

Making it easy: Help is provided for stu- 
dents who request assistance, Pastor said. 
Five FAO staffers take turns providing assis- 
tance, and they are happy to check over the 
applications when completed, he said. 

Laurie Ranger, financial aid consultant at 
the Lawrence campus, is available to explain 
in detail the help students can receive at the 
Lawrence campus. 

Financial aid applications are available from 
either the financial aid office in Haverhill or 
Lawrence. Processing takes from four to six 
weeks. 

For more information, call the financial 
aid office in Haverhill at 374-3650, or in 
Lawrence at 688-3181. 


ayuda estudiantil en etapa final 


por la cual los papeles sobre ayuda financiera 
deben estar listos antes del 1 de mayo, cuando 
se inicia el proceso de ayuda. Mientras mas 
pronto se Ilene las formas, la oportunidad de 
obtener fondos son mejores. 

Pastor informa que cuando el estudiante 
solicita ayuda financiera, esta incluyendo un 
pedido al gobierno federal de la beca Pell, 
otro a los fondos estatales, y otra solicitud de 
fondos universitarios al NECC. 

Muchos ayudados: E] ano pasado, los 
estudiantes del NECC llenaron cerca de 3,500 
solicitudes de ayuda financiera; 2,367 de esos 
recibieron ayuda. Un estimado de $3.8 
millones de doélares fueron dadosa estudiantes 
a través del estado de Massachusetts, por 
medio de la escuela y de préstamos. 

Unas 15 becas desvinculadas de finanza, y 


asociadas a reconocimientos, estan 
disponibles. Dichas becas también tienen su 
tiempo limite en mayo. 

Este periodo de expiracion para solicitar 
ayuda, también aplica para los residentes de 
New Hampshire. La unica diferencia es que 
éstos solicitaran ayuda en aquel estado. 

Haciendalo facil: La ayuda financiera se 
provee a estudiantes que solicitan asistencia. 
Hay una persona disponible diariamente para 
contestar a sus preguntas, afirma Pastor. Cinco 
miembros de la oficina proveeran asistencia a 
esos que la necesitan. 

Laurie Ranger, consultora de ayuda 
financiera de Lawrence, explicé con detalles 
sobre la ayuda que pueden recibir los 
estudiantes en el campo de Lawrence. 

En el pasado, a todo estudiante que asistia 


a clases en Lawrence, se le citaba para que 
solicitara ayuda financiera, nos dice Ranger. 
Era parte del programa. Ahora se lleva a cabo 
entrevistas en talleres supervisados por Anni 
McLaughlin para proveer ayuda. Antes se 
entrevistada en forma individual; el nuevo 
método es mas rapido y efectivo. A aquellos 
estudiantes que atin necesitan atenci6n indi- 
vidual, se les cita individualmente. 

Los formularios de ayuda econdémica 
educacional, pueden ser adquiridos tanto en 
laoficina de Haverhill como en lade Lawrence. 

Los estudiantes reciben noticias sobre el 
contenido de sus solicitudes al principio del 
verano. El proceso dura de 4 a 6 semanas. 

Para mas informacién, comuniquense con 
las oficinas en Haverhill, teléfono 374-3650, 
6 en Lawrence, teléfono 688-3181. 


Several scholarships offered to students this year 


By RICHARD PASTOR 
Director of Financial Aid 


Each year, NECC students have the op- 
portunity to apply for several scholarships 
that can be used to help pay for future 
educational expenses at Northern Essex. 

To make the application procedures 
more efficient, many of the locally con- 
trolled scholarship applications have been 
combined so one application can be used 
to apply for multiple scholarship awards. 

Scholarships: The AFSCME Associa- 
tion Scholarship, $500, graduating stu- 
dent; The Northern Essex Alumni Asso- 
ciation, $300, all students; The NECC 
Alumni Overseas Scholarship, $250, 
Overseas program; The Francis J. 
Bevilacqua Scholarship, $600, public ser- 
vice; The Continuing Professional Educa- 
tional Scholarship, $200, accounting ma- 
jors. 

Dental scholarships: The Milton J. 
Myers Memorial Scholarship, $400, den- 
tal assistant; The Merrimack Valley Dental 

“Society, $400, dental assistant; The Dr. 
Bill Gemmell Memorial Scholarship, $400, 
dental assistant. 

The Louis Gigliotti Memorial Scholar- 
ship, $200, disabled students; The Adonica 
Kelleher Memorial Scholarship, $200, 
disabled students; The Edwin Oliveira 
Memorial Scholarship, $150, criminal 
justice; The Joseph W. Raney Memorial 
Scholarship, $200, business majors; The 
“Jake” Rurak Memorial Scholarship, $960, 
public service; The Ann Scannell Memo- 
rial Scholarship, $1,000, nursing majors. 

Day and evening students are encour- 
aged to apply for the awards. Please read 
the individual requirements for each 
scholarship carefully. 

Many other scholarships are offered to 
NECC students by outside agencies and a 


separate application is required to apply for 
these scholarships. Applications for these 
scholarships and others will be available in the 
office of financial aid and special services as 
they are received. 

Scholarship criteria: The AFSCME As- 
sociation Scholarship ($500) is awarded by 
the membership of the Unit I members of the 
American Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees at NECC through do- 
nations and fund raising activities of the aca- 
demic, clerical and technical support person- 
nel who make up Unit I of AFSCME at 
Northern Essex. 

This annual scholarship award will be given 
to a current NECC student who meets the 
following eligibility criteria. The award re- 
cipient must: 

Q) be transferring to a four-year educa- 
tional program starting in the fall 1991 se- 
mester; 

Ohave completed a minimum of 48 credits 
with at least a 3.0 cumulative grade point 
average at NECC; 

O have demonstrated (in order of prior- 
ity): 

QO academic excellence; 

Q an impressive balance of academic, per- 
sonal /family, job, and/or community service 
responsibilities; 

Q and outstanding co-curricular or extra 
curricular contributions to the college. 

The Northern Essex Alumni Association 
Scholarship in the amount of $300 is awarded 
to one or more students for full-time en- 
rollmentat NECC in the fall semester. To be 
eligible a student must be currently enrolled, 
have completed at least 30 credits at NECC 
with a cumulative grade point average of 3.0 
or above. 

The Northern Essex Alumni Association 
Overseas Academic Program Scholarship in 
the amount of $250 is awarded to one or 
more students planning on studying abroad 


in the fall semester. To be eligible, a student 
must be currently enrolled, have completed 
at least 30 credits with a cumulative grade 
point average of 3.0 or above. 

Applicants for the Alumni Association 
awards must also demonstrate service to the 
institution through involvement in campus 
activities, clubs, organizations or other ac- 
tivities. Where students are deemed to be of 
equal merit, preference will be given to stu- 
dents who have financial need. Family 
members and relatives of the board of direc- 
tors are ineligible to receive the scholarships. 

The Francis J. Bevilacqua Scholarship 
($600) is awarded annually to one or more 
Haverhill residents in recognition of the 
commitment to public service of Francis J. 
Bevilacqua. This award is based on merit and 
demonstrated involvement in public service. 

The scholarship program has been estab- 
lished to provide funds for educational op- 
portunities at Northern Essex Community 
College for students interested in a career in 
community or public service. Each award will 
be the equivalent of day resident tuition. 

Eligibility: To be considered eligible for 
the Francis J. Bevilacqua Scholarship a student 
must meet the following criteria: 

QO) demonstrate a firm and abiding com- 
mitment to public or community service as 
exemplified by prior volunteer activities, 
current involvement in the community, or 
Participation in student government; 

O have completed at least 24 credits with 
a 3.00 cumulative grade point average prior 
to the semester in which the award will be 
received; 

Qiand bea resident of Haverhill for at least 
three years (certification required). 

The Continuing Professional Education 
Institute Scholarship has been established by 
the participants in the CPE Institute as an 
incentive for NECC graduates to finish their 
Accounting education. 


The award will be for a maximum of 
$200 a year (100 a semester) toward the 
tuition bill. Eligible candidates should meet 
the following criteria: 

Q be graduating from NECC at the 
end of the spring or summer semester; 

Q be transferring to a baccalaureate 
college to major in accounting; 

Q and have maintained a grade point 
average of 3.0 or better. 

Dental scholarships include: 

O The Milton J. Myers Memorial Den- 
tal Scholarship; 

Q the Dr. Bill Gemmell Memorial 
Dental Scholarship; 

Q and the Merrimack Valley Dental 
Society Scholarship. 

The three Dental Scholarships are to 
provide funds for NECC students inter- 
ested in the dental profession, who would 
not otherwise be able to afford a college 
education. Each of the three scholarships 
of $400 each will be awarded annually. 

Eligibility: To be considered cligible 
for a dental scholarship, a student must 
meet the following criteria: 

O be accepted to the NECC dental 
assistant program at NECC forenrollment 
starting in the fall 1991; 

Q demonstrate a firm and abiding 
commitment to the dental profession; 

O demonstrate financial need as deter- 
mined by the financial aid form (FAF), 
which must be filed with a copy sent to the 
NECC financial aid office. 

Although all NECC students are en- 
couraged to apply, preference will be given 
to residents of the Merrimack Valley. 

The Louis A. Gigliotti Memorial 
Scholarship ($200) is awarded in the 
memory of Lou Gigliotti, a former NECC 
student. Lou Gigliotti was a second year 
student with an interest in computers, 

(continued on next page) 
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Lawrence project \ 


right on schedule 


New facilities opening up for next fall 


By TIM SULLIVAN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Students returning to Lawrence this fall will 
have a number of new facilities housed in the 
newly renovated downstairs. 

“Construction is right on schedule,” ac- 
cording to Judy Savino, Lawrence facilities 
coordinator. 

The LPN and RN programs, now located 
in Haverhill, will soon reside in Lawrence. 
This transition will boost the student popula- 
tion and perhaps the overall popularity of the 
Lawrence campus. 

Humanities: A creative arts lab is also 
slotted for downstairs, and will have an ex- 
haust system to ensure proper air circulation. 

To the delight of many students, books 


used for all classes in Lawrence will be avail- 
able for purchase ina bookstore located in the 
basement. 

“T thinkitis better; it saves you a trip all the 
way to Haverhill,” said Grace Foneca, busi- 
ness Management major. 

A full-service library is notyet in the works 
but a mini-library accommodated by a quiet 
study will be available. 

Services: “We are hoping for a staffed 
library open from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m.,” Savino 
said. 

“This is good because the public library 
isn’t peaceful enough,” said Oscar Jimenez, 
liberal arts major. 

Plans for a cafeteria have not yet been 
made, but here will be asnack room similar to 
the one in the Haverhill campus’ B-Building. 


New classrooms open 


M. Pierce photo 


AFTER MANY months of construction, the basement of the Lawrence campus is 


ready to accommodate students. 


Innovaciones en el campo estudiantil de Lawrence 


Por TIM SULLIVAN 
Reportero del Observer 


Los estudiantes que vuelvan en septiembre al 
campo estudiantil de Lawrence, encontraran 
grandes innovaciones. 

Larenovacion del sotano dara espacio aun 
mayor cupo de estudiantes. 

“La construccion marcha como fue 
planificada”, dijo Judy Savino, coordinadora 
del local estudiantil. 


Los programas LPN y RN paraenfermeras 
que ahora estan ubicados en Haverhill, pronto 
tendran lugar en Lawrence.. 

Dicho cambio habra de incrementar el 
conglomerado de estudiantes y la popularidad 
del campo de Lawrence. 

Otro innovacion: Un laboratorio de 
recreaciones también se estableciO para 
estudiantes que se han de especializar en artes 
graficas. Dicho laboratorio esta en el sdtano, 
donde se instal6 un sistema de ventilacion 


apropiada. 

Para facilidad de los estudiantes, una libreria 
donde pueden comprar textos usados, esta ya 
disponible. 

“Pienso que asi es mejor; de esa manera 
usted se ahorra un viaje a Haverhill”, dice 
Grace Foneca, especialista en Supervision de 
Negocios. 

No se ha planificado aun una biblioteca 
formal, pero habra una mini-biblioteca en un 
cuarto tranquilo. 


“Esperamos obtener una biblioteca con 
personal y que esté activa de 8a.m.a8 p.m.”, 
afirma Savino. 

“Esto es preciso porque la biblioteca 
publica no es tranquila del todo”, dice Oscar 
Jiménez, de artes liberales. 

En lo respectivo aun restaurant, no existen 
planes inmediatos para ello. Habra alimentos 
a obtenerse en maquinas, en un cuarto- 
comedor similar a aquel del edificio B en 
Haverhill. 


Financial aid scholarships — from page 8 


when he unexpectedly died last year. Gigliotti 
was president of the NECC Social Club, an 
accomplished bowler, and enjoyed many types 
of music. He fought to better conditions for 
disabled people and was involved in a video 
produced by Digital Equipment Corporation 
entitled, An Enabling Partnership: Making 
the Impossible Possible. 

Eligible candidates should meet the fol- 
lowing criteria: 

Q) be a disabled student; 

CQ) have demonstrated good academic 
achievement; 

QO) be motivated to share life with others; 
Q) and be enrolled in a credit course at 
NECC 

The recipient may be enrolled in the day or 
evening divisions of the college. 

The Adonica Kelleher Memorial Scholar- 
ship is awarded in the memory of Adonica 
Kelleher, another former NECC student. The 
award will be for a maximum of $200 a year 
($100 asemester). Eligible candidates should 
meet the following criteria: 

Q) be a disabled student; 
Olive in the Amesbury /Newburyportarea; 

Q) be majoring in business; 

Q) and have demonstrated excellent aca- 
demic achievement. 

This scholarship is for either anew student 
entering the college in the fall ora continuing 
student. The recipient may be enrolled in the 
day or evening divisions of the college. 

The Edwin J. Oliveira Memorial Scholar- 
ship ($150) honors the professionalism and 
dedication of Chief Edwin J. Oliveira of 
Salisbury, and assists NECC students who are 
intending to enter the criminal justice field as 
police officers or law enforcement officers 
through obtaining a higher education. Oliveira 
was a 30-year veteran of the Salisbury police 
force, serving as chief from 1979-1988. 

Eligibility: To be considered eligible for 
the Edwin J. Oliveira Memorial Scholarship a 
student must meet the following criteria: 

QO be a NECC student; 

QO be intending to work, or are working, as 
a police officer or other law enforcement 
officer such as court officer or corrections 
officer; 

Q be accepted to NECC in the criminal 
justice program; 

Q demonstrate a firm and abiding com- 
mitment to the field of law enforcement; 

Q and have completed 15 credits with at 


least a 2.0 grade point average. 

The Joseph W. Raney Memorial Scholar- 
ship ($200) is awarded in the memory of Joe 
Raney, the son of Margaret Raney, a NECC 
faculty member. 

Eligible candidates should meet the fol- 
lowing criteria: 

O live in the Merrimack Valley; 

QO) be majoring in business; 

OQ) and have completed 24 credits with at 
least a 2.0 grade point average by the end of 
the Fall 1990 semester. 

The recipient may be enrolled in the day or 
evening divisions of the college. 

The “Jake” Rurak Memorial Scholarship 
($960) honors the memory of James P. Ru- 
rak, his efforts as a state senator in establishing 
NECC and his contributions to the people of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

The scholarship program has been estab- 
lished to provide funds for educational op- 
portunities at NECC for students interested 
in a career in community or public service. 
Each award will be the equivalent of day 
resident tuition. 

Eligibility: In order to be considered eli- 
gible for the James P. Rurak Memorial 
Scholarship, students must meet the follow- 
ing criteria: 

Q) demonstrate a firm and abiding com- 
mitment to public or community service as 
exemplified by prior volunteer activities, 
current involvement in the community, or 
participation in student government; 

QO and have completed at least 24 credits 
with a 2.0 cumulative grade point average 
prior to the semester in which the award will 
be received. 

The financial need of the applicants will be 
reviewed, but will not be the major deter- 
mining factor in the awarding of the schol- 
arship. 

The Ann Scannell Memorial Scholarship is 
awarded in the memory of Ann Scannell, a 
1983 graduate of the NECC nursing pro- 
gram. The award will be for a maximum of 
$1,000 a year ($500 a semester), not to 
exceed the cost of tuition and fees anda $100 
allowance for books for students not enrolled 
full time. 

This scholarship is for a student entering 
nursing III in the fall semester. The student 
receiving the scholarship may be enrolled in 
the day, evening or 12—month option nursing 


program. 


Spurk award up for grabs 


A $500 scholarship will be awarded to an 
NECC student this year, in honor of the 
late history and government professor, 
John Spurk. 

Spurk worked at NECC since 1967, 
and died last December. Over $6,400 in 
cash donations has been donated for the 
scholarship. 

“During his 24 years at Northern Es- 
sex, he nurtured thousand of students and 
playeda key role in the development of the 
college,” said John R. Dimitry, NECC 
president in a report from the board of 
trustees. 

To be eligible, students must: 

Q) be matriculated in the liberal arts 
program, 

O have completed 12 or more credits; 

Q bea resident of the Merrimack Val- 
ley; 

QO) have earned a grade point average of 


3.2 or better; 

Qand submit an application consisting 
of two parts; an official transcript, an essay 
of 200 to 500 words concerning how a 
student uses his or her education to better 
his or her life and the world, and how a 
student can make a contribution to soci- 
ety. 

Act fast: Applications should be sub- 
mitted to Richard Pastor, director of fi- 
nancial aid by early May. 

The John Spurk scholarship commit- 
tee, with Beth Wilcoxson as chairperson, 
Mrs. June Spurk, and others selected by 
Dimitry, including members of the history 
and government department, will select 
the recipient. 

The scholarship will be awarded at 
commencement this year, and in future 
years it will become a permanent part of 
the Spring Awards Convocation. 


Group offers $500 scholarships 
to 3 returning students in fall 


Three NECC Foundation scholarships of 
$500 each will be awarded to returning stu- 
dents at the end of the spring or fall semester. 

Each award is to be used during the fol- 
lowing semester in a full-time degree grant- 
ing program at NECC. If three students do 
not qualify for the awards, the remainder of 
the scholarships may be offered in the next 
semester. 

To be eligible, a student must have com- 
pleted 24 credits within two semesters as a 
full-time student in a degree-granting cur- 
riculum with a cumulative grade point aver- 
age of 3.5 or above; must be a resident of 
Massachusetts; and be recommended by a 
faculty member in his program. A supporting 
signature from another faculty memberis also 
required. 

Either student or faculty may initiate the 
application process using the attached form. 
Instructions are included in the form. Forms 
may be obtained from the financial aid office 


or from Donald Conway, scholarship chair- 
person, in C-228. 

Applications must be submitted to Conway 
on or before June 10 for fall semester use or 
Jan. 6 for spring semester use, if offered. 

All eligible applications will be reviewed 
and the winners are selected by the board of 
directors of the foundation. 

Consideration will be given to the stu- 
dents who have demonstrated excellence in 
all courses in any curriculum, contributed to 
the college and to the community at large, 
and to the faculty recommendation. 

Where students are deemed of equal merit, 
preference will be given to students who have 
financial need. 


Notification of awards will be made on or 
before Aug. 31, or Jan. 21. The award will be 
forwarded to NECC once the board of di- 
rectors is informed that the student is en- 
rolled full-time. 
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Two former state legislators acknowledged for contributions 


Observer ee 


d ograms in ¥ 
~ mack Valley to promote seat belt and 
infant car seat usage. 
The newly created position i is 
being funded by a grant from the 
governor’s highway safety bureau. 

Walker, a B: ‘resident, has 

worked in the fields of journalism 
_and education. A former city editor 
for the Haverhill Gazette, she has 
written for several area publications. 
She has also worked as a substitute 
teacher in the Haverhill school 
system. Walker received a bachelor’s 
degree in journalism from Louisiana 
State University. 

Misconceptions: “It’s really 
frightening how many myths about 
seat belt usage are causing lives to be 
lost,” Walker said. One common 
misconception is that a passenger is 
safer being thrown from the vehicle 
in a serious crash, she said. 

“But where will that person be 
thrown,” Walker said. “Through a 
glass windshield, and into a rock or 
utility pole?” 

One of her first priorities is to 
establish infant car seat loaner 
programs in Lawrence, Amesbury 
and surrounding communities. Such 
programs enable low-income families 
to rent car seats at a low cost. 
Massachusetts |: law requires children 
12 and under to “buckle up,” Walker 
said. 

“Motor vehicle Eeathes cost our 
country some 50,000 lives and $72 
billion a year,” Walker said. “It is my 
_ hope to lower those statistics in our 


Over 600 commercial truck and bus 
drivers have come through the doors 
of Northern Essex Community 
College since the Massachusetts 
Registry of Motor Vehicles began 
testing for the commercial drivers 
license (CDL) last July. 

The drivers have ranged in age 
from 20 to 81, and not surprisingly, 
are predominantly male, said Betty 
Fedenyszen, who is coordinating the 
program through the college’s 
division of continuing education. 

The seven-part test covers every 
aspect of driving, including mechani- 
cal and legal issues, and was man- 
dated by the federal government for 
the first time this year. All Massachu- 
setts drivers with class 1 or 2 licenses 
are required to take the test by April 
1, Fedenyszen said. 


Local author visits 
Haverhill campus 

Ned Delaney, a local children’s book 
writer and illustrator with a national 
audience, recently presented a free 
talk at NECC’s Haverhill campus. 

Sponsored by the college’s Life 
Long Learning program, Delancy’s 
talk focused on children’s book 
illustrations. 

The program was held in conjunc- 
tion with an exhibit featuring 
artwork by some of the best loved 
children’s book illustrators, included 
Robert McCloskey, author and 
illustrator of Make Way for Duck- 
lings. 

Delaney lives in Newburyport 
with his Newfoundland, Gatsby, who 
serves as the inspiration for many of 
the characters in his books. He is a 
deren ssa University and the 


The NECC Board of Trustees voted at a 
meeting recently to award the fourth NECC 
Leadership Award to former State Rep. Francis 
J. Bevilacqua and the late former State Sen. 
James P. Rurak. 

“In 1960, when the state was seeking 
locations for the first community colleges, 
these two individuals showed exceptional 
leadership and political finesse in assuring 
that a community college was located in 
Haverhill,” said Marjorie Goudreault, chair- 
man of the college’s board of trustees. “Be- 
cause of their commitment, Haverhill was 
selected as the site of one of the first community 
colleges in Massachusetts.” 

The Leadership Award is presented an- 
nually to individuals from the region served 
by the college who have made an outstanding 
contribution to the community and distin- 
guished themselves as leaders. 

Community action: Recipients are se- 
lected on the basis of their contribution to the 
college and to the economic or cultural bet- 
terment of the community, participation in 
community and civic activities, leadership 
abilities, and evidence of personal achieve- 
ment. 

NECC opened its doors in fall 1961, but 
planning for the college began in 1959 when 
Bevilacqua, Rurak, anda broad-based group 
ofcommunity representatives joined forces in 
ahighly successful, bipartisan effort to promote 
Haverhill as a site for a community college. 

In his history of the college, the late John 
Spurk, a long-time professor at the college, 
refers to the “herculean efforts” of Rurakand 
Bevilacqua during this period. 

“Bipartisan and genuinely regional support 
was imperative in order to convince the Board 
(Massachusetts Board of Regional Commu- 
nity Colleges) and the state legislature,” Spurk 
wrote. 

The first campus for the college was the 
former Greenleaf Elementary School, which 
was sold by the city to the commonwealth for 
$1 forspecific use as a college. The agreement 
provided for the building’s return to the city 
for the same price if and when the state no 
longer required it for that use. 

Key contributors: “All of those involved 
agreed that the elementary school was simply 
a launching pad for the college and that a 
larger campus would be necessary in the 
future,” said John R. Dimitry, NECC presi- 


Benefits of science 
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TECHNOLOGY DESIGNED for the benefit of disabled people is tried out by 
Joe Liberty in the library conference area with help from Charlie Henry of 
PKP Rehab Inc, at an expo held recently at NECC’s Haverhill campus. 


dent. “In addition to playing a key role in 
locating the college in Haverhill, Rep. 
Bevilacqua and Sen. Rurak were instrumental 
in securing the funds needed to build the 
college’s current Haverhill campus.” 

A life-long resident of Haverhill, 
Bevilacqua is president and treasurer of the 
Country and Town Realty, Inc. While a state 
representative, from 1959 to 1980, he served 
on committees including Inter-State Coop- 
eration, Ways and Means, Rules, State Ad- 
ministration, Counties (he was chairperson 
from 1965-67), and Cities and Towns. He is 
an emeritus member of the Democratic City 
Committee and Democratic State Commit- 
tee. 

Also a native of Haverhill, Rurak was 
elected to the State Senate in 1958 and served 
until 1976. While on the Senate, he chaired 
committees including Natural Resources, 
Aeronautics, Power and Light, and Bills on 
Third Reading, and served on the Rules and 
Ways and Means Committees. Rurak, who 
died in 1985, was a recipient of the B’nai 


B’rith Man of the Year Award in 1972. 

Honors due: “We created this award to 
single out those individuals who have used 
their talents for the betterment of the com- 
munity and others,” said Daniel Beauregard, 
NECC ex-trustee and chairman of the com- 
mittee which nominated candidates for the 
Leadership Award. “These two individuals 
were responsible for bringing a tremendous 
resource to Haverhill.” 

The college will honor Bevilacqua and 
Rurak ata luncheon at the college on Friday, 
May 8. 

Lastyear’s Leadership Award was presented 
to Joseph Glasser of Andover, a retired 
Raytheon vice president, special adviser to 
Dimitry, and community volunteer. 

Past awards also have been presented to 
Sharon Pollard, former state senator and 
former secretary of the Executive Office of 
Energy Resources (1990) and John J. 
Linnehan, a well-known Haverhill business- 
man and chairperson of the college’s occupa- 
tional advisory committee (1989). 


NECC administrator nominated 
in recent YWCA Tribute to Women 


By SARAH BROOKS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


“Sold out again!” announced a YWCA 
committee member amid the chatter of ex- 
cited guests at the third annual Tribute to 
Women. 

NECC’s Jean C. Poth, chairperson divi- 
sion of business, was one of the 12 nominees 
recognized at recent ceremonies at DiBurros 
in Ward Hill. 


This time, Poth was on the other end of 


the selection ballot, attending the ceremonies 
last year asa committee member. She was very 
happy to be sitting amongst 1992’s nominees, 
stressing the importance of employer recog- 
nition. 

Accomplished women: The ceremony 
focused on the achievements of area women. 
Each guest was provided with a booklet list- 


ing a biography of each nominee, allowing 
family, friends and supporters an insight into 
the difficulty involved in choosing a represen- 
tative. 

After lunch and a series of introductions 
and short speeches, Sara Edwards, of WHDH- 
TV, captured the crowd’s attention with en- 
couraging and witty accounts of her own 
successes and setbacks. 

“Tlend support to you all, who are the real 
heroes,” she said. 

After each nominee was called to the po- 
dium and awarded with a token of recogni- 
tion, Patricia Cronin of Bradford College was 
honored with the 1992 award. 

Important task: Despite many other ob- 
ligations, Cronin has most recently under- 
taken the task of aiding Haverhill Mayor 
Theodore Pelosi in the drug task force as 
principal evaluator of a five-year grant from 


the federal office 
of substance 
abuse preven- 
tion. 
Although 
one women is 
chosen each year 
to represent her 
community and 
peers, the 
YWCA empha- 
sizes that every 
woman shares in 
her pride and 
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NECC BUSINESS de @chicvements. 

partment chairperson oe oe iggy 
with this phi- 

Jean Poth. teacehty wichaig 


tributes like these “let people know who are 
the movers and the shakers.” 


Isn't it about time 


you spoke up ??? 


Drop off your letter to the editor today 
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Seeking a better life in America 


Numerous controversies lead political refugees to flee from Soviet homeland 


By JULIA FAIRCLOUGH 
Observer Features Editor 


Many Russian political refugees, came to the 
United States to save their lives. Various 
reasons back their decisions, and some choose 
to tell their stories. 

Sofya Notkina, 62, came to the United 
States from Moscow a little over two years 
ago. Increased discrimination toward Jewish 
people at the end of 1989 was the main reason 
she left her homeland. 

“T was afraid to stay there because any- 
thing could happen to us,” she said. 

Notkina said she received threats in the 
mail, such as letters saying, “Go to Israel or 
we will harm you.” Personal assaults were also 
commonplace. 

“Not all, but many Russians are 
anti-Semitic,” Notkina said. 

Accomplishments: Notkina is also a 
NECC student, and began her studies a week 
after coming to Haverhill. She was tested in 
Lawrence, received a scholarship, and made 
the dean’s list last semester. 

Notkina said she works “really hard” to 
master the English language, and spends most 
of her time studying and reading about U.S. 
history. 

“T got everything in this country, and did 
not work here to receive all this,” she said. “I 
did nothing to this country to get everything 
I have.” 

Not only did Notkina receive welfare for 
two years, butalso an apartmentina subsidized 
senior center in Haverhill. Now she works 
taking care ofan elderly lady, giving her some 
free time to attend school. 

“T am grateful for the Jewish community 
that accepted us, gave us money, clothes and 
furniture,” she said. “We had nothing when 
we came here, only one suitcase.” 

Mark and Faina Olonovsky of Haverhill 
came from Moscow for three reasons: anti— 
Semitism, economic and political aspects. 

“All three reasons came together,” Mark 
said. “You can’t divide; the combination 
pushed me to come to the United States.” 

Discrimination: He was told many 
professions were “not for him” because he 
was Jewish. It was hard to find jobs, and 
people told him ifhe was hired, they would be 
“punished.” Also, Mark, a music instructor, 
was told he was a “bad teacher” because he 
was nota Communist soldier. How he taught 
was dictated to him, and he felt no freedom at 
all. 

“T grew up feeling that I was Russian first, 
person second,” he said. 

Moscow did not have widespread anti- 
Semitism, but after Mikhail Gorbachev became 
president, anti-Semitism became more 
prevalent, Mark said. 

“People got crazy!” he said. “They blamed 
the Jewish people for everything—no 
clothes...the whole evolution of the situation.” 

Faina said after Gorbachev, there was more 
freedom to express anti-Semitic feelings in 
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RUSSIAN REFUGEE Sergey Kazmirbnko 


public. She saw a big sign in the street saying 
“Jewish go from Russia to Israel.” 

Mark said the government constantly lied 
because it was required to, in order to protect 
itself. No one wanted to believe otherwise, 
and tried to avoid any trouble. He said most 
were afraid to speak. 

“It wasa bad feeling,” he said. “I felt crazy 
because people believe in crazy ideas, but 
most of them only pretended to.” 

False security: This led to a feeling of 
estrangement from others because everyone 
was either lying or fooling themselves that 
things were running smoothly within the 
Communist government. 

“We saw Communism destroy our coun- 
try, but everyone said it was OK,” he said. 

Sergey Kazmirbnko, 37, inflicted with 
multiple sclerosis, a degenerative nerve dis- 
ease, waited 12 years to come to the United 
States because the government kept refusing 
his requests to leave. His family finally received 
permission, but he chose not to go with them 
because he thought he would be too much of 
a burden, with his disease. 

Living in Ukraine, Kazmirbnko said his 
weakened condition made it hard for him to 
keep working, and he was unemployed for 
two years. He also was frustrated by limited 
aid, and emigrated due to health reasons, 16 
months ago. 

Confined: “Because of my condition, I 
had to stay in my room all the time,” he said. 
“There was no elevator in the house.” 

Kazmirbnko said U.S. hospitals, where 
there are two to a room rather than four, are 
“wonderful” compared to Russia. 

Another main reason for leaving Russia 
was the lack of freedom. 

“It is impossible to have freedom in Rus- 
sia,” Kazmirbnko said. 

Kazmirbnko said his telephone was 
controlled by the KGB, and conversations 
were taped. 

“Tt made me feel very uncomfortable,” he 
said. 

In addition, Kazmirbnko wanted to tour 
Europe, but it was impossible because per- 
mission was needed from the KGB, as it 


U.S. policy on former Soviet republics 


{£2} Regards as successor to 
Soviet Union; continues 
relations it had with 
Soviet Union 


Moldavia 
Recognizing 
as independent 
states; 
establishing 
diplomatic 
relations 


Georgia 
Armenia 
Recognizing; 
will establish 
diplomatic 
relations when 
satisfied with their 
security, rights, 
political policies 


Azerbaijan 


Byelorussia 


Turkmenistan 


SOURCE: News reports 


Newly arrived from former Soviet Union 


KRTN Infographic 


IMMIGRANTS FROM many areas in former Soviet Union have come to the 
Greater Haverhill and Lawrence areas in the past several years. 


decides who can travel or not. 

“T felt there are people who can tour, and 
I was nobody in my country,” he said. 

Warm feeling: Kazmirbnko said his U.S. 
experience has mostly been hospitals, first 
Beverly Hospital for three weeks, and then 
Whittier Rehabilitation Hospital in Haverhill. 
Yet, he loves the United States and American 
people. 

“Here everyone helps me so much,” he 
said. “I miss Whittier Hospital more than 
Russia.” 

He added people are mostly the same, and 
loves Russian people as well. But he did not 
like the conditions of life, the Communist 
propaganda, and the government dictation. 
The psychology of Americans and Russians is 
different because living conditions differ, 
Kazmirbnko said. 

Marksaid he heard this myth in Russia that 
America was a land of opportunity. But he 
feels all one has is the chance. Adapting can be 
frustrating, and some people get disappointed. 

“This is anew country, new customs,” he 
said. “Everything is the opposite.” 

More flexible: Faina said it was easier for 
her daughter to adapt because she is only 19. 
She had no problems learning English, and 
can express herself. Mark said it was harder for 
him to learn English and adapt. 


Notkina said it is too late for her to 
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SITTING IN her apartment in Haverhill, 
Sofya Notkina speaks of gratitude. 


assimilate. Also, to blend into the American 
culture she would have to live amongst 
American families. 

“Time works for us,” Faina said. “Every 
year it will get better and better, or at least I 
hope so.” 


PANDA GARDEN 


RESTAURANT 


Chinese Fast Food 
TAKE OUT ORDERS: 
Lunch $1.99 
11:30 a. m. to 3 p.m. 
Egg Roll $1.00 
Pupu Platter $5.99 


224 Broadway, Lawrence 
688-7334 


Haverhill (4) 
Photo 


QO Developing supplies 

QO B+W film 

QO B+W paper 

Q Developing tanks 

QO Special low NECC 
student prices 


For all your photo needs: 
Instant passport photos 

Frames 

Enlargements 


Same day developing 


200 Main Street, Haverhill 


372-3280 


USED SPORTS 
EQUIPMENT 


We buy, sell, trade and consign 
used and new sporting goods. 


* Hockey equipment »« Tennis 

¢ Hockey skates * Golf 

* Camping ¢ Football 
¢ Rock climbing * Bicycles 
* Roller blades * Soccer 

° Si.ateboards ¢ Water skis 
* Windsurfers * Fishing 
* Exercise equipment & weights 
* Downhill & cross—country skis 
* Baseball & softball gloves 

¢ Scuba equipment & wet suits 


Great Elm Plaza 

Rte. 125, Plaistow, NH 
(Across from Bradlees) 
(603) 382-3580 


THE CYCLE STOP 


Andover Schwinn Cyclery. inc 


Schwinn - Specialized - Trek 
THE ONE STOP 
FORALL YOUR CYCLING NEEDS 


613 So. Union St., Andover Line 
So. Lawrence, MA 01842 
Tel. (508) 975-1515 
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Japan visitor 
likes it here 


Enjoys country’s friendly atmosphere 


By C.J. ARMSTRONG 
Observer Staff Reporter 


This Asian young woman’s presence as an 
exchange student has afforded her American 
family a rewarding, first-hand look at their 
cultural differences. 

Twenty-two-year-old Asami Tsuchiya 
from Shizouka, Japan, has lived for three 
years in Merrimack with the Pillsbury family. 
It has been a delightful and enlightening 
experience for all concerned. 

However, Asami said her time spent with 
another family was notas cordial. Referring to 
the last hosts she lived with, Asami said, “I was 
treated like an object of curiosity; and they 
did not talk to me very often.” 

That situation was not tolerated for long, 
as Asami quickly left the unfriendly 
environment. 

Life in Japan: Before taking a closer look 
at Asami’s life outside of Japan, let’s visit her 
hometown and her real family. 

Shizuoka, Japan, has a population of about 
250,000 and is located 200 miles south of 
Tokyo. Yamaha pianos and motorcycles are 
its chief manufacturing products. Tangerines, 
green tea and strawberries are other sources 
of income for the populace. 

Asami’s father, Hiroshi, runs a jewelry 
store, and her mother, Miyoho, is an instructor 
of Japanese classical music. Asami’s brother, 
Akio, 24, works asa computer science engineer 
for the Mitsubishi Corp. 

When Asami wanted to come to America, 
her family was not too enthusiastic about the 
idea. However, Asami’s persistence won out, 
and she saved enough money for her trip by 
working asa waitress and an aide to one of the 
city’s councilmen. 

She worked hard to get here, and said, “I 
did not want to let an opportunity to visit 
America pass me by.” 

Since things have been going quite well 
for Asami here in America, her parents are 
relieved to find that their fears were not 
justified. They are very proud of their 
daughter’s desire to explore different cultures 


beyond her own country. 

America was not Asami’s first venture from 
home. When she was 15, she spent two weeks 
in Canada (British Columbia). 

“Along with my Canadian family, and the 
beautiful people of Canada, I was left with a 
memorable experience of kindness and 
generosity,” she said. 

American movies inspired Asami to come 
to this country. 

“The films told me that I could make my 
dreams come true,” she said. 

With a note of pride in her voice, Asami 
said, “They (the Pillsburys) include me in all 
family gatherings, holidays, birthdays and 
discussions in general. It feels good to be able 
to express my feelings, knowing that they 
understand my need to be free to say what I 
think.” 

Financially independent: While she is not 
charged any boarding fees, Asami does take 
care of her own expenses by baby-sitting— 
which she loves—and the money she gets from 
home. Also, Asami has her own car, which 
allows her the freedom to go and come at her 
leisure. 

The Pillsburys are a family of five with only 
one bathroom to be shared by everyone. 
Asamisaid it does get hectic at imes. However, 
the mother, Sylvia, a tax consultant, and the 
father, Grover, an engineer at Raytheon, run 
a well-organized and happy household, which 
includes Asami as one of their very own. 

Three of the five Pillsbury children: 
Amanda, 13; Heather, 19; and Grover III, 30, 
are still living at home. 

Asami shares a room with Heather, and 
the fact that they both attend NECC does 
make for a compatible relationship, Asami 
smiles at the word “compatible” when it 
comes to the bathroom schedule. 

“Sometimes our carefully planned schedule 
goes wrong, especially when Heather takes 
too much time in the bathroom, and I find my 
needs are more urgent than her’s,” she said. 

Heather, who is in the paralegal program 
at NECC, has lived with Asami and her family 
in Japan fora total of two months on separate 


International friends 
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JAPANESE EXCHANGE student Asami Tsuchiya studies in cafeteria with close 


friend and roommate Heather Pillsbury. 


occasions. 

Close friends: About Asami, Heather said, 
“She is like a sister to me.” She and Asami 
enjoy each other’s company-especially in the 
evenings when they have time to talk about 
the day’s events. 

“Having lived with Asami and her family 
in Japan was a very rewarding experience,” 
Heather said. 

She will never forget the kind, respectful 
and most generous way she was treated. 
Heather recalled that saying goodbye to the 
Shikouka family was like something out ofa 
Hollywood movie. 

Heather laughed when she remembered 
how Asami’s father, who loves American 
western movies, lighted his cigarettes by 
striking matches on the side of his pants—just 
like the cowboys do. 

One experience in particular that was 
memorable to Heather was the cost of a pair 
of ordinary Levi’s in Japan—$100. 

Easy transition: Asami, who spcaks 
English well, knows how difficult it might 
have been for Heather had she or her brother 
Akio not been there to lend a helping hand. 

“It seemed strange at first when Akio 
would talk to me (in English) in very 
pronounced phrases,” Heather said. 

What she meant was the Japanese people 
are very sensitive to the word “respect,” 
especially to people they like. Everything 


must be said and done precisely right. 

It was quite a trying experience for Heather 
when it came to talking with Asamj’s mother, 
who spoke very little English. 

“Thank goodness for body language and 
non-verbal gestures,” she said. 

Experience important: Overall, Heather 
said that while reading about other cultures is 
enlightening, “there’s absolutely nothing like 
the first-hand experience of having been 
there.” 

Comparing educational differences 
between Japan and America, Asami said 
overall, she finds herself with more leisure 
time here. 

In Japan, students attend school six days a 
week-—halfa day on Saturdays. Also, they must 
pay to go school, even public schools. As a 
high-school student, technically, they are not 
allowed to work after school. The school term 
starts in April of one year, and ends in March 
the following year, with 40 days offfor summer 
vacation. 


Feeling welcomed 


“..they understand my need 
to be free to say what I think,” 
Tsuchiya said. 


Sly Fox: American Indian talks about his culture 


By C. J. ARMSTRONG 


Animal skins: Sly Fox was questioned about the different 


Observer Staff Reporter 


A few weeks ago, Dr. Jack Porter’s sociology classes hada 
first-hand look at a real American Indian and his culture. 

John (Sly Fox) Oakley of the Wampanoag tribe of South- 
ern Massachusetts., was guest lecturer for two sociology 
classes at NECC. 

The Wampanoag tribe, with 3500 members, is very proud 
about its heritage and takes it very seriously. 

Indian relics: The lecture introduced the students to some 
tribal customs, artifacts, which included items given to Oakley 
and his wife Claire from their visits with other tribes in 
America and Canada. 

Of particular interest was the “talking stick.” In the 
evening when the tribe gathers, each person takes the stick and 
talks for as long as he wants to about whatever is on his mind. 
It’s like a group therapy session. If a person chooses not to 
speak, then the stick is passed on. 

When the “talking stick” is being used, no one is allowed 
tointerrupt the person talking. Ifsomeone wants tocomment 
on a remark heard, he must wait until he receives the stick 
before he can say anything. 

Of course, by the time the stick gets to a person, he or she 
may have forgotten his thought, especially because some 
speakers will talk for hours before passing the stick on. 

Long talks: “I have been involved in sessions that start in 
the early evening, and go on until three or four o’clock the 
next morning,” Oakley said. 

Although he has resolved many of his personal problems 
by using the “stick,” things aren’t always as serious as one 
might think. 

“You get to share a lot of good feelings, too,” Oakley said. 

Sly Fox, who now lives in Haverhill, was born in Mashpee 
on Cape Cod, where various tribes gather for their annual 
powwow. 

Family branch: Oakley’s wife, Claire (Whispering Tree) 
while a practicing Catholic, is very much a part of her 
husband’s culture. Claire, who doesn’t take part in all 
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WAMPANOAG TRIBE member John (Sly Fox) Oakley. 


Wampanoag events, said, “This is like an extended family to 
me.” 

As for the Oakley’s wedding, they were first married in the 
traditional Indian custom, and then in a civil ceremony. 

During Oakley’s lecture, the question was asked regarding 
how an Indian gets his tribal name. 

Oakley said that a native Indian is not named immediately 
after birth. The tribe waits for the baby to develop into young 
adulthood. Then it notes certain characteristics about the 
person that suggest traits of an animal or nature, like a bear, 
a bird ora rapid stream. Once a decision is made about that 
person’s make up, a “naming ceremony” is performed by 
either an area chief, or a medicine man. 

Claire Oakley, with the approval of a medicine man and a 
chief, gave herself the tribal name of Whispering Tree. 


animal skins that adorned his regalia, and whether they were 
part of an artifact. He made it very clear that he does not kill 
animals to supply the necessary pelts needed to make something. 

Oakley pointed to a raccoon skin, saying he got it after it 
was accidentally killed by a car. 

“Friends have left dead animals on my porch, knowing that 
I could use them to make things,” Oakley said. He held up an 
arrow quiver that was made out of dried raccoon skin. 

Oakley brought to the students’ attention, the state seal of 
Massachusetts, which depicts a shielded arm holding a sword 
over an Indian. A petition to have the sword removed has 
been submitted to the Massachusetts House of Representatives. 

Dull sword: “To an Indian, it represents dominance, not 
freedom and peace,” Sly Fox said. 

Maize or Indian corn have a two-fold representation. One 
was the four races of man: red, white, brown, and yellow; and 
the colors also represented the four cardinal directions: north, 
south, east and west. 

One class member asked Oakley about Indian reservations. 
“The government takes care of you, and you do not pay taxes 
as long as you stay on the reservation,” he said. Sly Fox 
equates this to people who are on welfare. 

Reservation living is not that well-accepted by many 
Indians. 

“Every time big business finds something of value on 
Indian land, they try to move us off, or squeeze us in from our 
fairly comfortable living space,”” Oakley said. 

Canada incident: He mentioned the incident with the 
Mohawk Indians from Canada, who had to fight to keep a golf 
course from extending its range into sacred Indian burial 
grounds. 

Oakley said that sharing his culture with the sociology 
classes was a pleasure, and hopefully, provided them with 
some enlightenment. He is kept quite busy almost year— 
round: addressing schools, clubs and various organizations 
interested in native American culture. 

Especially pleasing to Oakley was the opportunity to dispel 
certain Hollywood myths about “cowboys and Indians.” 
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Overseas program experience 


Studying abroad not only educates, but broadens college horizons 


By JENNIFER GASBARRO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Last semester, NECC student Valerie Sobel 
had the opportunity to be one of several 
American students to attend a semester 
overseas, where she attended Ealing College 
in England, located outside of London. 

Sobel, a liberal arts major, was given the 
opportunity through the overseas academic 
program. 

The program, headed by Usha Sellers, 
gives college students a chance to study abroad. 
Financial aid is available for eligible students; 
all overseas travel and living arrangements are 
made through the program, and there are no 
foreign language requirements. 

Last year, when Sobel made the dean’ list, 
she réceived a letter in the mail stating she had 
qualified for the program. She then contacted 
Sellers. 

Helped her prepare: “Usha was very 
helpful; she told me how to apply for financial 
aid, and gave me a taste of what it was going 
to be like,” Sobel said. 

Sobel chose England because it was fairly 


inexpensive, she had been there before, and 
she has relatives there. While in England, she 
stayed with a family that had two small chil- 
dren, and a roommate from New York. 

“The family was very nice and gaveus alot 
of freedom,” she said. 

While at Ealing College, she took five 
courses: Shakespeare Theatre in London, 
Colloquium in British Culture, British Poli- 
tics and Government, and Theatre in London. 
All were designed for American students; 
Intro to Human Geography had only three 
American students; the rest were British. 

“Usha helped me pick the right courses,” 
she said. “They all were well-rounded. She 
gave me a lot of advice in dealing with the 
different culture and strongly urged me to get 
involved and meet the other students. Usha 
told me that I wasn’t just representing the 
United States, I was representing NECC also. 

Different style: “The teachers I had taught 
alittle differently than they do here,” she said. 
“You are on your own more; they don’t 
baby-sit you. There is more independence 
and responsibility. The classroom style is more 
laid—back; they like to have class discussions.” 


Through her theatre group, she went to 
see different types of shows like The Phantom 
of the Opera, and Les Miserables, which were 
substantially less expensive than here. She 
also took a series of Saturday day trips, which 
were required through her British culture 
class. She saw Stonehenge, Buckingham 
Palace, Windsor Castle, and other sites. 

“They take you around so you can learn 
the history of England, which was very ex- 
citing,” Sobel said. 

Students were also allowed to go on their 
own and she went to Paris, Ireland and Wales. 

To earn extra money, Sobel worked in the 
student union (a pub) where she met and got 
to know many British students. 

Wrong image: “Everybody would go there 
after classes and listen to bands and comedi- 


ans and socialize,” she said. “Their image of 


Americans is that they are loud and obnoxious 
rich tourists, and some were standoffsh in the 
classroom, but working in the student union, 
I made a lot of friends. 

“T will remember this experience for life. It 
was great,” she said. “I'll never forget the 
friends, both British and American, and the 
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family I stayed with. Usha Sellers was a great 


help also. She really helped me prepare and 
told me what it was going to be like. I would 
encourage anyone who is interested in the 
program to see Usha. She’s great.” 
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Co-op student says job builds confidence 
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CO-OP STUDENT Catherine Fox. 


By DONNA ANGELONE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Catherine Fox entered the cooperative edu- 
cation office last year seeking information. 
She wound up with something more: an 
academic-related job. 

After years of working in the food indus- 
try, Fox decided to return to college and get 
a degree in an entirely different field, execu- 
tive secretarial. 

Looking poised and confident, she said, 
“When I came to Northern Essex, I was a 
bundle of nerves. I'd been out of school for 
25 years. 

Positive effect: “I had no idea what kind 
of positive effect the co-op program was 
going to have on me,” she said. “It builds 
confidence; it gives you a sense of personal 
gratification. With the experience, I know 
that Iam not headed for the work force cold.” 

Fox is among 150 NECC students en- 


Co-op grows in tough times 


Students continue to gain experience in major-related jobs 


By BRIAN COLEMAN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


NECC’s cooperative education program of- 
fers students a chance to take classroom 
learning one step further by exercising their 
knowledge in real-life job situations. 
Deborah Scire, co-op program director, 
said because of the sagging economy, co-op 
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hasn’t been doing 
quite as well as she’d 
like. 

“There’s no 
question (that the 
economy) isn’t 
good,” Scire said. 
“(Co-op) has not 
grown as much as we 
would have liked it 
to, but I don’t think 
the program has 
really suffered.” 

School related: 
Students must be 
enrolled in the co—op program for one semes- 
ter before they are eligible to begin a job. 

Most jobs are entry-level positions and 
must be related to the student’s major. 

“Tf you’re a business management major, 
we want you ina business management job,” 
Scire said. 

She pointed out that employers are 
impressed with students who have gained 
experience in a co-op program. 

“Part of our role as educators is to make 
sure students have the good skills,” she said. 
“(Co-op) students are much more sophisti- 
cated in the skills of the workplace.” 

Scire said the program plans to expand, 
though it isn’t top priority. 

“TI have no problem being a small pro- 
gram as long as we area quality program,” she 
said. “The consistent part is that it will always 
be a good program.” 

“Students are coming to co-op to get 
their foot in the door of employment,” she 
said. 
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D. SCIRE, pro- 
gram director. 


rolled in the three—credit program. 

With the exception of some medical pro- 
grams, co-op offers academic-related jobs 
for all NECC studies. 

“You shouldn’t go into co-op thinking 
it’s an easy three credits,” Fox said. “It’s alot 
of work and discipline.” 

Follows through: Her supervisor, Joyce 
Driscoll, staff assistant to the president, said 
“No matter what assignment Catherine is 
given, she follows through with it. She is very 
conscientious and dedicated.” 

Fox has taken workshops offered by the 
co-op department and believes that they 
helped build her confidence. 

Helping with career skills: Resume 
writing, interviewing skills and developing 
career contacts are among the many workshops 
offered by the program. 

Lisa Tisdale, acting director of coopera- 
tive education, said Fox is the typical co-op 
student. 


New co-op 
staffers hired 


Two new staff members, Sue D. Allaire 
and Patricia Jacobellis, have joined the 
college’s cooperative education program 
as student advisers, according to NECC 
President John R. Dimitry. 

“Because of a federal grant, we were 
able to hire these two professionals to help 
students in our cooperative education 
program find job placements in their ca- 
reer fields,” Dimitry said. “Ata time when 
finding a job can be a challenge, we want 
to ensure that Northern Essex students are 
well-prepared for the job market.” 

A resident of Stow, Allaire has a back- 
ground in the personnel recruitment field 
and has worked as an account supervisor 
for Thompson Recruitment Advertising 
and an account manager for Talent Tree 
Temporaries, Inc. 

She holds a bachelor’s degree in busi- 
ness administration from St. Bonaventure 
University and is pursuing a master’s in 
counseling from Fitchburg State College. 

Lives in Derry: Jacobellis, who lives in 
Derry, N.H., has worked in finance for 
Simonds Cutting Tools of Fitchburg and 
Digital Equipment corporation. 

From 1986 to 1991, she was the aca- 
demic coordinator of the Windham, N.H., 
satellite campus of Rivier College. She also 
has worked in the Salem, N.H., school 
district creating a mentor program, de- 
veloping a behavior modification program 
and counseling at-risk adolescents. 

In addition, she has experience as a 
counselor and has provided group and 
individual counseling in areas including 


Work force oriented 


“Tt builds confidence, it gives 
you a sense of personal 
Gratification,” Fox said. 

“With the experience, I know 
that I am not headed for the 
work force cold.” 


Tisdale encourages all students to get 
involved with co—op. 

“By gaining practical experience, you make 
yourself more marketable,” she said. 

The cooperative education office is lo- 
cated in B-320. 


New employees 


File photos 
CO-OP STUDENT advisers Patricia 
Jacobellis and Sue D. Allaire 
work skills, job search strategies and 
assertiveness training. She received a 
master’s degree in counseling from Rivier 
College. 

Increased participation: The coop- 
erative education program, which provides 
work experience and course credit for 
participating students, has 140 students 
placed at 125 work sites. With a recent 
grant of $57,226 from the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Education, the college hopes to 
increase program participation by 25 
percent. y 

“Our goal is to involve more students 
in the program and interest more local 
companies in serving as employers,” 
Dimitry said. “We have to get the word 
out that students gain valuable work ex- 
perience and employers get qualified, re- 
liable part-time employees.” 

If interested in participating in the 
NECC cooperative education program as 
a student or employer, call the office at 
374-3722. 
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Finding a new career 


Workshop helps prepare students for future jobs 


By SARAH BROOKS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


One by one, the anxious faces trickle into F—139, the site 
where the career counseling program unfolds on a regular 
basis. 

The career decision workshop is a two-part program 
offered at NECC to help people make job-related decisions. 

“The key question is, ‘What do you want to do?’ said M.J. 
Pernaa, career development coordinator. “When asked, most 
people claim not to know. What they really mean is ‘I don’t 
know what it is called.’ ” 

The program helps determine the abilities, skills and 
interests of career seekers, then pulls it all together and makes 
sense of it, Pernaa said. This goal is accomplished through a 
variety of methods. 

Career searching: Seated around the table, eight partici- 
pants gave a brief personal history, allowing the rest of the 
group to see they’re notalone in their career search. Following 
brief introductions, a series of lists are compiled containing 
the pros and cons of past jobs, suitable job characteristics and 
atmospheres. Small—group discussions are then conducted, 


Observer Features 


enabling participants to recognize similarities and differences 
in their own lists and others’. 

The concept of career searching may be new to some. For 
others, it is back to square one. Perhaps it is a mother re— 
entering the work force, or someone who has lost a job due 
to the economy, a situation many find themselves in. 

Pernaa noted the poor economy has brought many new 
faces to the program and the task of finding a career cannot 
necessarily be accomplished at one’s leisure. 

Unemployment woes: “My unemployment benefits run 
out in two weeks and I have to decide on something now,” is 
notan uncommon feeling among floundering college students 
and other nervous adults. 

Whether in group or personal career counseling, timing is 
a big factor. The individual may not be ready to settle on a 
career path, Pernaa said. 

“People say there isa peakable moment,” she said, recalling 
situations where people have left before completing the 
program, only to return three or four years later saying, “Now 
I’m ready, let’s finish this.” 

For most, values weigh heavily when considering any- 
thing, especially a career. The counseling program also shares 
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CAREER DEVELOPMENT coordinator M.J. Pernaa 


this concern and works to make available options people can 
feel comfortable with. If the alternatives are not compatible 
with peoples’ lifestyles, Pernaa reminds them they don’t have 
to work at a job forever and to keep looking. 

The final step of the program consists of an informal career 
assessment test, designed to link interests with the types of 
jobs available. 

Both personal and group counseling are offered on the 
ground floor of the student center along with a career library, 
which offers career information. 


Cartoon character’s image invades campus 
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By BILL BURKE 
Observer Managing Editor 


He’s everywhere, staring stupidly out from 
every conceivable flat surface. One cannot 
turn around without seeing that familiar blank 
stare. 

Ren and Stimpy are taking America by 
storm. This is no secret. Stimpy, however, has 
decided to go solo and make numerous ap- 
pearances across the NECC campus. 

Can’t escape: From the sign on the Bright 
Horizons child care center, to the pay phone 
in the tiled lounge, Stimpson J. Cat has made 
his presence known far and wide here at 


The show, which features the voice of 
former WBCN radio personality Billy West, 
started out small, but is rapidly gaining mass 
acceptance, 

West lends Stimpy a voice that sounds 
remarkably like that of Larry Fine of the 
Three Stooges. 

Robin Williams and members of Nirvana 
count themselves among the growing legion 
of fans. Frank Zappa even guest starred as 
“Powdered Toast Man” in a recent episode. 

Far from usual: The brand of humor in 
the Ren and Stimpy show is far from main- 
stream. Advertisements fora toy called “log,” 


and celebration of “Yak Shaving Day” could 
hardly be found within, say, Disney standards. 

Only six episodes have been released so 
far, with 12 sketches included. This summer, 
however, 20 more episodes are slated for 
release. 

Some on the NECC campusare doubtlessly 
failing to find the humor in the brainless cat’s 
grin. 

Signs at the weight room, in the gym, a 
directory on B—building, the pay phone in F— 
building, numerous flyers around school, the 
bulletin board in the cafeteria, a lunch tray 
stuffed into a newspaper dispenser, Bright 
Horizons, and yes, horrifyingly, even the 
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Observer office door, 
have fallen prey to the 
Stimpy bandit. 

Can't be found: 
The culprit has yet to 
be apprehended, and 
until such time Stimpy 
may continue to ap- 
pear at various places 
on campus. 

Some may wel- 
come a friendly face 
from time to time, and it may even bring a bit 
of Happy, Happy—Joy, Joy, into people’s 


lives. 
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Escape from oppression 
NECC student speaks of his life in Middle East 


By KERRY O’BRIEN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Most people don’t appreciate a good night’s 
sleep the way Lebanese NECC student Bassil 
Bassil does. 

Bassil, 29, said when he first moved to 
Lawrence from Lebanon 18 months ago, a 
pin drop could wake him. Growing up during 
the war, he was used to bombs going offin the 
middle of the night. 

“You had to be alert and aware of which 
way to run even when you were sleeping,” 
Bassil said. 

Forced out: Bassil, a Christian, lived in the 
Muslim zone in the city of Sidon. He and his 
family weren’t active in the war, but still felt 
as if they were pushed out of their country. 

“Lebanon used to be a beautiful country,” 
he said. ‘“There is no hope for the country to 
get together again. There isn’t one house that 
hasn’t been affected by the war.” 

Bassil said he felt he was wasting his life in 
Lebanon with the war and constant destruc- 
tion. Facilities were destroyed. There were 
constant blackouts. Driving was dangerous, 
since traffic signs had been damaged, destroyed 
or blown up. 


“The streets were a disaster,” he said. 
“There are no traffic laws anymore.” 

Bassil said every house has bullet holes in 
it, and soldiers park their tanks in the back 
yard while on vacation. People are afraid of 
each other and everyone is accused of spying, 
he said. 

Hazardous: “Everyone has weapons, guns, 
rifles,” Bassil said. 

Bassil’s family decided to leave Lebanon 
and come to the United States. 

His grandmother is an American citizen, 
making it less complicated for his family to 
obtain green cards and immigrant visas. 

Bassil has his bachelor’s degree in business 
administration and wants to continue his 
education until he receives his master’s degree. 
He aspires to be an accountant or an _ac- 
counting office manager. 

“There is so much available here to take 
advantage of,” Bassil said, referring to edu- 
cational services and programs. 

New language: Bassil, whose first lan- 
guage is Arabic, and second language is French, 
said learning English was easy for him. The 
trick for new English speakers is having 
English-speaking friends, he said. 

“People will correct you,” he said. “I 


don’t want to hear that I’m doing excellent, 
tell me where I’m wrong.” 

Carol Barron, Bassil’s basic writing in- 
structor, said Bassil is an interesting, unique 
person. 

“He decided to risk all and come to the 
United States,” she said. 

Barron said Bassil is bright and has a great 
sense of humor. 

Dedicated: “Bassil works very hard,” she 
said. “He is willing to put in all his ume, 
energy and skills to achieve his high goals.” 

Bassil is adjusting to anew culture. He said 
his most difficult adjustment is understand- 
ing new personal relationships. 

“Onanemotional level,a Lebanese woman 
doesn’tappreciate what an American woman 
does,” Bassil said. “Lebanese women are more 
fragile than American women.” 

Bassil said the differences lie in behavior. A 
Lebanese woman would be ashamed or upset 
if she were complimented, whereas an 
American woman would be flattered, he said. 

Freedom: “There are no social limits here 
compared to Lebanon,” Bassil said. “Here, 
there is liberty ofspeech. You can do what you 
want. If you swear in Lebanon, there is big 
trouble.” 
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FINDING FREEDOM is Bassil Bassil. 


Bassi! doesn’t have any plans to return to 
Lebanon, especially not before completing 
his education. He keeps in touch with relatives 
and friends by mail and phone. 

“Once in a while, a person wants to see 
things that he used to, his old house or some 
old close friends,” Bassil said. “But you always 
have to try to be nice and happy. Ifnot, then 
smile. It will definitely change your whole 
mood.” 


Children delight in campus dance program 
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By MELISSA DONAHUE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


There was standing room only 
recently in the gallery conference 
room of the Bentley Library. Young 
and old alike waited for the modern 
dance and musical of Peter and the 
Wolf, sponsored by the NECC 
Foundation, to begin. 

Each of the characters, played by 
NECC’s Still Point Dance Company 
members, was introduced to the 
audience: the bird, played by Laura 
Whittlesey; the duck, played by Judy 
Lawson; the cat, played by Karrie 
Garber; the hunters, played by 
Rochelle Dumont and Marie 
Gauthier; Peter, the hero of the 
story, played by Stacy Baxter; and 
Peter’s grandfather, played by Dan 
Motherway. 

Then came the wolf, played by 
Jacqui Young, who grabbed at the 
children and made them squeal with 
delight. 

Using song: Each character was 
associated with its own melody. The 
oboe represents the duck’s tune, 
the cat’s by the clarinet, the bird’s 
with the flute and the hunter’s by 
the kettle and bass drums. Also, the 


grandfather’s by the bassoon, the 
wolf’s by three french horns, and 
Peter’s by string instruments. 

The piano duet, imitating these 
melodies, was performed by concert 
pianists Elaine Mawhinney, artistic 
director of Still Point Dance Com- 
pany and play choreographer 
Michael Kramer. 

The story begins as Peter dances 
outinto the field and meets with the 


bird and the duck while each of 


their melodies becomes more 
complex. 

Having fun: Then, the cat comes 
on the stage and chases the bird up 
the tree. 

After all is calm again, and the 
four melodies are in combination, 
out comes the wolf, causing chaos 
in the melodies, the other characters, 
and the children throughout the 
audience. 

In the end, Peter captures the 
wolf before his proud grandfather 
just in time for the hunters to come 
and help carry him off to the zoo. 

All of the melodies heard 
throughout the play are represented 
in their final triumphant march. 

Children’s reaction: “The 
birdie!” said 4—year—-old Allison 
Carey when asked which character 


.ked best in the play. 
Fer friend, Anna Greenslade, 
shrugged when asked the same 
question, and whispered the answer 
to her mother, who said she liked 
the “Birdie,” too. Both of the girls’ 
mothers work at NECC. 

Robert Heinlein, NECC acting 
and theater instructor and member 
of The Theater of Newburyport 
and The Children’s Theater at 
Maudslay State Park, narrated the 
story. 

Past experience: Heinlein has 
acted in and directed several 
children’s plays. 

He once played the potato face 
blind man in the play, Rutabaga 
Stories, by Carl Sandberg. 

His two children, Andrew and 
Lily, looked on with fascination as 


their father narrated the story of 


Peter and the Wolf: 

Marie Gauthier, who portrayed 
a hunter, has been a member of the 
Still Point Dance Company for two 
years. Peter and the Wolf is the first 
children’s musical she has performed 
in. 

“Modern dance is expressive,” 
she said. “It’s kind of like acting, 
except through movement.” 

Anticipated plans: She majors 


in dance at NECC, and hopes to 
teach creative movement to children 
in the future, she said. 


The music for Peter and the Wolf 


was written by Serge Prokofiev, a 
late Russian composer who also 
wrote sonatas, concertos, and music 
for motion pictures. 

In Russia today, his works are 
considered modern classics. 

The NECC Foundation is anon— 
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DANCE PROGRAM is “just ducky,” as Michael Kramer, Elaine 
Mawhinney, Judy Lawson and Robert Heinlein perform Peter and 
the Wolf. 


profit organization sponsoring A 
Sunday Afternoon with the 
Foundation, a schedule of concert 
events directed toward audiences 
of all ages. 

Program admission is free, and 
all shows are open to the public. 
The next concert planned is An 
Afternoon and A Reception With 
Skip Morrow, Cartoonist scheduled 
for Sunday, May 17 at 2 p.m. 


‘Beanstalk’ crowd overflows in kids’ show 
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FAIRY TALE CAST, Andy Andrew, 
Marianne Douglas and John Pacheco, 
gather around the legendary beanstalk. 


By MARY-ELLEN ROTTLER 
Observer Staff Reporter 


In celebration of the young child week, the 
NECC Gallery, NECC student activities and 
the Essex County Association for the 
Education of Young Children recently spon- 
sored the play Jack and the Beanstalk. 

The play was scheduled for 7 p.m., but was 


45 minutes late due to overcrowding of 


families and friends. The performance was 
originally in the library’s conference center, 
but had to be moved to the cafeteria. 

Jack, played by Andy Andrew, amused and 


captured the children with his performance of 


a young boy who gets carried away planting 
magic beans, In this fairy tale, the audience 
plays an important part in helping Jack to 
climb the beanstalk and defeat the giant. 


Mother’s love: Jack’s mother, played by 
Marianne Douglas, is a warm, caring person 
who is concerned for her son. Another audi- 
ence favorite is the ugly giant, played by John 
Pacheco. 

“It’s great, because he’s not scary,” said 
John Cuneo of Haverhill, who went to see the 
show with his son, Jack. 

The play was presented by the Kaleidoscope 
Theatre, a Rhode Island—based company 
lauded for its unique versions of famous fairy 
tales, and for presenting plays that help chil- 
dren cope with such problems as divorce, 
drug education, friendship and retardation. 

Andrew is originally from Gloucester, R.I., 
and started dancing when he was a small boy. 
Aftera year of taking “heel and toe,” Andrew’s 
interest trickled into acting. At the age of 8, 
he began appearing in plays suchas Cinderella 


and Snow White. 

On his way: At 16, he has already appeared 
ina feature film, Schoolties, filmed in Boston, 
and got a second “call—back” for a new Walt 
Disney film, to be released sometime next 
year. 

“I missed the part because they wanted a 
taller person,” he said. 

With Andrew’s talent and determination, 
he will no doubt succeed with his career. 


Child—oriented 


“Tt’s great, because he’s not 
scary,” John Cuneo said . 
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Observer Features 


Determination pays off 


Local Hispanic reporter tells her story to students 


By EVELYN TRONCOSO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Yadira Betances managed to beat the odds. 

Many people would feel speaking broken 
English, and growing up in the Bradford 
projects in Lawrence would sever chances for 
success, but not Betances. She found the 
determination not only to succeed, but to 
thrive. 

As a religion writer for The Eagle Tribune, 
she is viewed by Hispanics as a prime role 
model, putting a heavy burden on her. 

“This scares me sometimes; I’m so afraid 
of making mistakes,” Betances said. “I want 
to be perfect, not for me, because I’m not a 
perfectionist, but for the other people out 
there.” 

Betances was raised ina strict environment, 
and her upbringing appears to have a religious 
influence on her. 

Divine purpose: “I love my job, especially 
now that I’m doing religion because it means 
a lot to me,” she said. “I see it as a ministry 
As a Catholic or Christian, you’re called to 
spread the word of God. Through the work 
that I’m doing at The Eagle Tribune, that’s 
exactly what I’m doing.” 

Betances was 1] years old when her mother 
died. It was difficult growing up without her 
mother’s guidance, but she still managed to 
find within herself the courage to express her 


Former NECC student to travel 


By JENNIFER FORZESE 
Observer Features Editor 


Aftera time away from school, many students 
return to a community college in hopes of 
increasing their chan ~es in the job market in 
the future. 

Linda Maddox, creative arts major at 


Bradford College, had no intention of 


returning to school. 

“T didn’t think I had the capability,” she 
said. “My husband got sick, and I needed to 
start thinking about work. I needed to find a 
job making more than $5 an hour.” 

The Displaced Homemakers program 
made it possible for her to return to school. 
While reading the newspaper one night, she 
saw an ad for a course in desktop publishing 
offered at NECC. 

She brought in some crafts she had made 
at home, and was told she was accepted into 
the nine-month certificate program. 

Through co-op, she gota job at Merrimack 
College in the publication department doing 
desktop publishing. 

Improved talent: “I never thought I was 
artistic in my life,” she said. “I did crafts and 
worked ata flower shop for 10 years. [thought 
Id only be able to do one thing; now I feel 
like I can do 15.” 

After completing the program at NECC, 
she transferred to Bradford College, through 


feelings about her mother’s death through 
poems. 

“T used to write a lot of poetry about how 
I felt,” she said. “That’s how I started. Most 
of them were really sad and depressing, so 
from poetry I went into journalism.” 

Betances graduated from Lawrence High 
School in 1981, and then attended the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts, majoring in educa- 
tion. Because she had too much freedom, she 
flunked out. 

“T never went to classes,” she said. “I had 
better things to do. I felt free; that’s the 
reason why I flunked.” 

Valuable suggestion: She had a friend in 
her dorm, and she told him she wasn’t doing 
well in school and that she loved writing and 
wished she could do more of it. Betances’ 
friend advised her to join the school newspaper. 

“T gota job with the school newspaper and 
I liked it so much that I went back to school 
and majored in journalism,” she said. 

Betances started as an intern at The Eagle 
Tribune in 1983, working only for the sum- 
mer 

“T told them how interested I was in 
journalism,” she said. 

After Betances graduated from UMass, 
she began working at The Eagle Tribune asa 
full-time staff reporter in 1985 

Betances said there are not too many 
Hispanics interested in journalism, and there 
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FORMER NECC student Linda Maddox. 


a grant program, for her bachelor’s degree. 

At Bradford, Maddox took a Russian 
culture class. Through this class, a trip was 
offered allowing four students to go to 
Russia. 

“When you’re in the class, it’s like a culture 
shock,” she said. “It’s different to look up 
someone inan encyclopedia and then getinto 
class and hear a totally different story from 
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should be more. She said Hispanics mainly go 
into business or computers. 

Anticipated plans: Betances wants to write 
novels in the future, and has started writing a 
book about her life and the lives of other 
people in Lawrence. 

She equates journalism to teaching. 

“T learn something, then I bring it back to 
the other people,” she said. “This is the same 
thing teachers do, they read, they take notes 
and then they try and explain it to the students, 
this is how it works.” 

Betances married in September and is 
expecting her first child. She and her husband 
met in a mission through their church, and 
dated for three years. 

She recently visited NECC’s Lawrence 
campus, and lectured on fashion to teachers 
and students. While giving her lecture, she 
was very bothered by a comment made by a 
Hispanic student. The student proclaimed 
that Betances was betraying her Hispanic 
language by giving her lecture in English, 
when the majority of the people there where 
Hispanics. 

Wrongly judged: She said this wasn’t the 
case. 

“You live in a different country now, and 
you have to learn the language and adapt to 
the society,” she said. “You don’t have to 
change who you are, just take the best from 
both societies.” 


what we know. I figured it would help with 
my art and help me to understand different 
cultures and the people. I applied and got 
picked; instead of four, there are now six 
going to Moscow.” 

She had to learn to speak Russian, and said 
the trip was a great opportunity for her. 

“T never thought I would be able to go to 
Russia,” Maddox said. “It’s the perfect time 
to go.” 

Unexpected: Maddox grew up traveling 
around the United States. There is so much 
she wants to see here that she never planned 
on leaving the country to be a tourist. 

“T can’t picture myself as a tourist,” she 
said. “We’re going as guests, we’re staying 
with a family.” 

Being able to travel to Russia has opened 
up new opportunities for the Andover resident. 

She hopes to put together a slide show 
from her pictures to be viewed by the Andover 
school district. 

“T think it would be a great place to take 
pictures and show the real people of Russia,” 
she said. “A friend of mine told me that she 
would help fund my trip if I was willing to do 
this. I’m hoping for a public viewing.” 

Despite the changes in Russia, Maddox is 
excited about the trip. 

New opportunities: “The changes are the 
most important part,” she said. “The doors 
are finally being opened to us. I want to see 
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EAGLE TRIBUNEwriter Yadira Betances 
proves persistence works. 


She said itis very important to be bilingual 
because it helps her job and the newspaper as 
well. 

“I’m proud to be Dominican,” she said. 


Being yourself 


“You don’t have to change 
who you are, just take the best 
from both societies,” Betances 
said. 


to Russia 


Russia before things become too changed. 
It’s a major time in history. I’ve heard some 
horror stories, but I’m not worried.” 

In addition to her friend’s help, Maddox is 
also getting money from Bradford College. 

“The school is sponsoring us, and we have 
to come up with the rest of the money on our 
own,” she said. 

Maddox’s background in desktop pub- 
lishing has helped get her published in Art, 
Math and Nature,a book written by Rochelle 
Newman, professor, department of creative 
arts, and Martha Boles, professor, Bradford 
College. 

“It’s a series of books which I contribute 
art work and computer work,” she said. 

Profound impact: NECC has been a great 
influence in her life she said. 

“I’ve met a lot of wonderful people here 
(NECC),” she said. “Everyone I’ve met here 
has helped me in some way.” 

She admits her mother is her biggest fan 
and has her to thank for the support she has 
given. 

“At my age, I never thought I'd be thanking 
my mother,” she said. 

Aside from working in the field of desktop 
publishing, Maddox would like to teach art. 

“Id have to continue on for my master’s 
for this, which I just might,” she said. ‘‘As for 
now, my plans for the future are uncertain. 
I’m just taking it one step at a time.” 
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Art show starts 


By TRACY YOUNG 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The library, the usual location for the 
annual art club exposition, is booked this 
year, so the art club has decided to “turn 
the third floor of C—Building into some- 
thing wonderful,” said Gail Maciejewski, 
art club adviser. 

The exhibit is scheduled to run from 
April 25 through May 9 with a reception 
planned for April 26 in C-369, the home 
of the new mural created by student artists 
Tom Grier and Greg Scanlon. 

“The mural is sure to be the focal point 
of the reception,” Maciejewski said. 

Other sources: The club plans to paint 


the walls on the third floor of C-Building 
and C-369, to give the artwork a clean 
background. They are also looking into 
having local florists donate floor plants. 

Two pieces of artwork were submitted 
from each club member. Students who are 
not in the club were also welcome to 
submit work, and were limited to two 
pieces each. 

Exhibit follow-up: At the expo, a vari- 
ety of art work will be displayed, such as 
paintings, illustrations, color and design 
and computer graphics. The club said it is 
not responsible for theft of submitted 
work. 

The art show will feature both new 
artists and new art forms, including one 
artist’s graphic design of the letter “I,” 
which is derived from a class project. 


Still going strong 


‘Cold Ethel’ comes back from the grave 
to haunt fans in new Alice Cooper video 


By ERIC LUNDIN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Severed heads, live boa constrictors and ritual 
hangings are all part of the macabre theatrical 
stage antics that have made Alice Cooper a 
legendary rock ’n roll performer. 

Cooper’s brand of showmanship, sup- 
ported by numerous Top 40 musical hits, 
has kept his career going strong for over 20 
years. 

His most recent recording, Hey Stoopid, 
suggests that Cooper is far from fading from 
the popular music scene. 

Still, old and new fans alike want to know 
just who this man is behind the black eye 
make up. Thanks to Polygram Video, a com- 
prehensive video biography, Alice Cooper: 
Prime Cuts, has finally been released for home 
viewing. 

Prime Cuts is a well compiled documen- 
tary that takes you along Cooper’s outrageous 
career. It is simply a must for any fan. 

Featured in Prime Cuts are rare television 
appearances of I’m Eighteen, and Only 
Women Bleed, the latter depicts Cooper 
singing amongsta pile of mannequins. Concert 
excerpts show Cooper dismembering baby 
dolls in Dead Babies, singing to his large boa 
in No More Mr. Nice Guy, and battling an as- 
sortment of spiders and demons in the classic 
Welcome To My Nightmare. 

Want more: A fragment of the Poison 
video is included, disappointingly not in full 
length. However, a rare, full length 1973 
video of the hit Elected is one of Prime Cuts 
brightest moments. 

The video is narrated through interviews 
with Cooper himself. Appearing to voice 


Video Review 


stories and opinions are Ozzy Osbourne, 
producer Bob Ezrin, manager Shep Gordon, 
and Slash, from Guns and Roses, who is also 
captured on film in the studio recording the 
guitar solo for Hey Stoopid. 

Prime Cuts takes viewers from the band’s 
origins, beginning with the signing with Frank 
Zappa’s record label to the present day. Coo- 
per includes delightful anecdotes about the 
band’s publicity stunts, meanings behind 
classic songs, and the real scoop about the 
time he threw a live chicken into a frenzied 
audience. 

Something’s lacking: The only disap- 
pointing aspect of Polygram Video’s effort is 
that although the first half of Cooper’s career 
is presented brilliantly, the period from 1980 
onward is barely touched upon. 

Footage is lacking from the famous MTV 
The Nightmare Returns Halloween Show, no 
talk of his supposed comeback with the 
Constrictor album that featured the theme 
song, to Friday the 13, Part Six, He’s Back (The 
Man Behind the Mask), and only minimum 
discussion of the album Raise Your Fist and 
Yell. 

The ending seems rushed after savoring 
every second of the earlier bands, especially 
for fans who might have discovered Cooper 
with Trash. It leaves one to ponder whether 
or not a two video set may have been more 
appropriate to capture this legendary artist’s 
long career. 

Overall, Prime Cuts is essential for any 
Cooper fan’s library, and it’s one video you 
won’t mind watching repeatedly. 
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Rolling with 
"92 changes 


Music club president moves ahead, 
prepares for annual spring concert 


By BILL BURKE 
Observer Managing Editor 


Becoming president of the NECC music club 
came as somewhat ofa surprise for Dave Mills 
of Hampton, N.H. 

“I sort of became president by default,” 
Mills said. “Mike (Finegold, music club ad 
viser) asked me to act as president, and I said 
‘OK? 

Mills said Finegold thought having an 
experienced musician leading the club would 
benefit the entire music department. 

Mills is a full-time student in his fourth 
semester, and plans to return to NECC in the 
fall. 

Personal taste: As a drummer with 4 1 / 
2 years experience behind him, Mills has seen 
and played many different types of music, and 
brings a bit of each to his performances. 

He looks to progressive rock groups like 
Rush, and fusion groups like The Tower of 
Power Horns for inspiration. 

“Modern pop music is lame,” he said. “It’s 
boring and very unartistic.” 

Mills finds experimental groups tend to 
stretch a bit more, producing a more artistic 
music style. 

The club holds impromptu jam sessions 
on occasional Mondays in an effort to involve 
students who harbor an interest in playing 
music, but who are not a part of the music 
program. 

Positive progression: “The jam sessions 


eo 


have been alrightso far,” Mills said. “The first 
one was kind of awkward. No one brought a 
guitar, so we just ended up fooling around 
with the bass, drums and keyboard.” 

The following meetings have been more 
organized, Mills said, with a good turnout of 
non music major participants. The sessions 
have helped the music club move toward two 
of its prev iously set semester goals. 

“We hoped to bring a little more organi- 
zation and participation to the club,” he said. 
“It has moved forward; it is better.” 

Upcoming performance: The music club’s 
spring concert is quickly approaching, and 
Mills feels the performance will prove especially 
entertaining this semester. 

“We've got our song list pretty much 
down right now,” he said. 
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Warming up 
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THE NECC music club prepares for its upcoming performance, above, as club 
President Dave Millls puts in some time behind the skins, left. 


The club plans to perform songs like Blues 


for Alice, Port of Call, and for a change of 


pace, Queen’s Bohemian Rhapsody. He said 
that with the recent popularity of the movie 
Wayne’s World, and its off beat soundtrack 
featuring the operatic Queen opus, the song 
may draw an enthusiastic response 

Mills said they will also perform an original 
jazz fusion piece by a NECC student. 

“We're hoping to hold the concert on the 
lawn in front of the library,” he said. 

Future hopes: As for the future, Mills 
hopes to solicit continued and increased in- 
volvement. 

“The more involvement we get, the more 
we can do,” he said. 
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Mills said the club is in dire need of new 
equipment. The music club has submitted its 
budget request to the student senate, and 
Mills hopes a fair allotment will goa long way 
toward remedying the problem. 

“If we were to get the money we ask for, 
it would not have to be repeated next se- 
mester,” he said. 

Plans: Mills is undecided as to what extent 
he may be involved in the music club in the 
fall. 

He is forming a band with two other club 
members, and looks upon his time with the 
organization as a positive experience. 

“T’ve learned some,” he said. “And the 
club has achieved some of its goals.” 
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Grand Am: new in looks, not in tech 


By RICHARD HOYER-ELLEFSEN 
Observer News Editor 


Pontiac’s new Grand Am shows buyers what they can expect 
from the country’s biggest auto maker in the future: inspiring 
styling and attractive interiors over familiar mechanics. 

Basically, the new Grand Am amounts to a dramatic 
re-styling of the old model, using the same platform and most 
of the same mechanics. Grand Am’s are available with four 
motors: a 120 horsepower overhead cam 2.3 liter four, two 
twin cam versions of the same motor producing 160 and 180 
horsepower, and a 3.3 liter V6. The modern four cylinder twin 
cam engines are a fine technical achievement for GM, but 
media testers find them a bit loud. 

The tested model was powered by GM’s crude pushrod 
3.3 liter V6 (the only model available for testing), a motor very 
pleasant to the ears, but not offering much performance for 
the enthusiast. It pulls at low speeds as well as anywhere, but 
there just isn’t all that much power to be had from this engine. 

Engine specs: It’s a typical GM V6: great sounding, but 
offering only a fairly weak, bottom—weighted power band. 
The motor reacts too sluggishly, especially considering the 
behavior of the standard three-speed automatic transmission. 
The driver has to give the throttle a stout prod to wake up the 
slumbering motor, which the gearbox keeps too far below 
2,000 for good performance. 

It gets sort of annoying, giving the impression the engine 
makes less power than it really does. If Pontiac insists drivers 
buying the V6 also live with an automatic, it should at least be 
one of the more modern four-speed units offered by most 
makers. 

It’s also about time GM started to offer some more 
modern engines; except for the fuel injection system, this is 
one of the least sophisticated on the market. The company did 
a fine job making the new 3.4 liter twin cam used in the Grand 
Prix, and should offer it in all of its larger cars. 

Attempt at style: In other areas, the Grand Am provides 
noticeable improvement over previous models. The interior 
makes the same impression the exterior does: Pontiac makes 
astrong effort to make this car stylish. Most of the switches are 
somewhat oddly shaped, clearly designed more for appearance 
than function. Although most of them are an improvement 
over earlier models, particularly the great rotary dial ventila- 
tion controls, some retain the grainy, cheap feeling GM 
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Moving forward 


Thankfully, GM has done a great job 
with the Grand AM’s body, which 
feels solid and rattle—free over the 
road. This is one area GM needed to 
improve upon, and in this case, they 
have... 


controls have been plagued with for years. It may not sound 
like a big complaint, but small annoyances become big 
irritations after a period of daily commuting. 

Overall, the interior is well designed, with high quality, 
attractive fabrics used throughout. It’s roomy in there, too, 
with an especially spacious rear seat fora car this size. The rear 
doors are small though, making both entry and exit a little 
cramped. 

On the road, the power-assisted steering (not speed 
sensitive) proves a little vague. It’s not too light, but the car 
winds up wandering a bit and reacting vaguely to corrections. 
Drivers will not find themselves drifting across lanes, but the 
steering lacks the precision found in a Volkswagen or Honda. 

The ride is about right fora car of this type; it’s firm enough 
for good control and not too harsh, although it could be 
smoother over small, sharp—edged bumps. Although makers 
always grapple with the ride /handling conflict when setting 
suspension stiffness, cars like Volkswagen’s Jetta do a better 
job of pampering the passengers while remaining stable under 
hard driving. 

Necessary improvement: Thankfully, GM has done a 
great job with the Grand Am’s body, which feels solid and 
rattle-free over the road. This is one area GM really needed to 
improve upon, and in this case it has. 

Flimsy bodies are one of the worst sins auto companies can 
commit, making otherwise fine cars harsh and unpleasant after 
a few years on the road. A good example would be the latest 
Corvette, introduced in the early ’80s. Although it was 
strikingly fast and a fine smooth road handler, its poor 
construction made it noisy and unpleasant on rough roads. 

Froma performance standpoint, the 180 horsepower quad 
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New face 

R. Hoyer-Ellefsen photos 
PONTIAC’S NEW 
Grand Am shows re- 
freshing new styling, 
but its dated V6, left, 
would have been a 
better place to make 
changes. 


four would be a better choice for the Grand Am, ifa slightly 
loud one. The car is roomy, well-equipped and quiet, though 
its vague steering and transmission antics do take away from 
the experience slightly. 

Other cars in this price class, like the Honda Accord, offer 
better handling and room but not the equipment levels the 
Grand Am does. Buyers will have to hope GM has made as 
many changes to its assembly quality as it has to the Grand 
Am’s styling, however, before they pay its very reasonable 
$14,500 pricetag. 
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Senate releases allocations 


Few clubs to see increase in funds 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Managing Editor 


After months of work on the student activities 
budget for next year, the student senate finance 
committee has decided to level fund almost 
all campus clubs and organizations. 

The finance committee has recommended 
that every club receive the same allocation as 
last year, and few groups will get any increase. 

“It’s the only way we could do it,” said 
Stephen Hopping, student senate treasurer 
and finance committee chairman. “There’s 
only a $2,000 increase over last year’s budget, 
so we couldn’t increase clubs as much as they 
wanted.” 

Forrest Pettengil, student senator and fi- 
nance committee member said former stu- 
dent activities director Stephen Michaud rec- 
ommended level funding, a proposal that has 
not pleased many groups so far. 

“T catch stuff from all the clubs,” he said. 

Only alternative: He said he did not feel 
level funding was the way to go, but the 
finance committee had little choice because 
many clubs did not clarify exactly what they 
needed funds for. 

“The budget process needs to be revised,” 
he said. “There needs to be some criteria. A 
lot of clubs just lump-summed everything 
together. None of the clubs told us how 
much they planned to raise.” 

Pettengill said student activities regulations 
require each club to give an itemized list of 
what it plans to spend money on and to give 
its expected revenue. He said few clubs did 
this. 

Notall groups will be disappointed by the 
proposed budget, however. 

The athletic program will get the biggest 
increase. Next year’s recommended budget 
of $61,550 will boost its allocation by $7,805, 
an increase of almost 15 percent. 

With $28,512 going to recreation center 
supervisors and $5,087 to summer recreation 
supervisors, a total of $95,149 will be used for 
athletic—related programs. 

Women’s sports: Senate President Tammy 
Marks said existing athletic funds would not 
actually be increased, but the funds will be 
used for two new teams, awomen’s volleyball 
team and a co-ed golf team. 

Pettengill said the increase was justified 
because athletics needed more programs for 
women. Last year, men were offered basket- 
balland soccer, and baseball in the spring and 
fall. Women were only offered spring softball 
and basketball. 

He also said athletics was the “most used 
and most active” group on campus. 

Both the women’s softball team and the 
men’s baseball team requested $8,900. The 
softball team will get $7,000, the baseball 
team $7,500. Pettengill said because of level 
funding, both teams got the same allotment 
as last year. 


R. Hoyer-Ellefsen photo 

STEPHEN HOPPING, senate treasurer. 

Student health services will get an increase 

of $2,000 for the cost of a doctor for the 
Lawrence campus. 

Taking a cut: “We actually decreased stu- 

dent activities and programming so some 


other people could get increases,” 
said. 

Programming will be cut by $6,000, the 
student senate by $450 and the reserve account 
by $547. 

A few other clubs received small increases 
for a total of $1,281. Other groups were not 
as fortunate, however. 

Lawrence programming, which had re- 
quested $30,000 for activities on Lawrence 
campus received $3,000 

The student activities office $40,670 re- 
quest was cut to $9,431, The original request 
included the cost of a bus. 

Pettengill said a need for a new vehicle 
exists, but there is simply notenough money 
to pay for one. 

Hazardous vehicle: “(Athletic director) 
Jack Hess is up in arms because he said the van 
is dangerous and he doesn’t want his coaches 
driving it,” he said. 

He said they could only buy a bus if 
division of continuing education students 
were charged a student activity fee. 

The film series program asked for $2,300 
and was denied any allocation for the second 
straight year. Pettengill said the program was 
basically a waste of money. 

“The last time we had a film series and they 
broughtin top—name, first—run films, nobody 
showed up,” he said. “It wasn’t worth it. It’s 
throwing good money after bad.” 

Splitting the bill: The medical assistant 
and LPNclubs asked for the cost of gradua- 
tion expenses and pins in their budget re- 
quests. Hopping said their allocations can be 
used to pay for food for graduation banquets, 
but they will be required to pay for their own 
pins. 

“We looked over the budget and decided 
food is fine, but-we took out the pinning,” he 
said. 

Before being passed on for approval by the 
administration, the budget still has to be 
approved by the senate. 


Pettengill 
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No change 
in Lawrence 


By JAMIE CRESPO 
Observer News Editor 


Despite much criticism of last year’s 
Lawrence $3,000 allocation as being in- 
adequate for the fledgling campus, the 
student senate finance committee recently 
denied the campus more funding. 


Nunzio DiMarca, who advises student 
activities in Lawrence, requested $30,000. 
The campus will only recieve $3,000, the 
same amount as last year’s allocation al- 
though it generates over $20,000 in stu- 
dent activity fees. 

Forrest Pettengil, student senator and 
finance committee member, said Stephen 
Michaud, former student activities direc- 
tor recommended level funding because 
of a lack of funds. 

No money: Pettengil said he originally 
believed Lawrence would get an increase, 
but questioned where the funding would 


Organization 91-92 
Athletics: 

Administrative account 4,500 
Men's basketball 10,650 
Women's basketball 10,650 
Men's baseball 7,495 
Women’s softball 7,000 
Women's volleyball 

Golf 

Intramural account 4,250 
Soccer 6,800 
Tournament account 

Trainer account 2,400 
Clubs: 

Acct. and business club 500 
ASL club 1,600 
Art club 1,000 
Behavioral science club 1,100 
Choral club 1,100 
Computer club 

Cont. affairs society 2,100 
Dance club 9,000 
Dart club 

Freshman nursing club 

Future educators club 1,000 
Hispanic cultural club 1,250 
LPN club 400 
Medical assistant club 300 
Music club 1,100 
Open door fellowship 300 
Paralegal club 1,100 


Radiological technology club 600 
Science and technology club 700 
Senior nursing club 


Ski club 2,000 
Social club 2,000 
Top Notch Players 8,000 
VSO 1,600 
Communications media: 

Observer 36,000 
Parnassus 5,000 
TV club 500 
WRAZ radio 3,450 
Dean of administration: 

Bookkeeper 17,130 
Programming: 

Film series 

Lawrence programming 3,000 
Program board 21,000 
Services: 

Bright Horizons Daycare 3,750 
OsD 5,000 


Student health services 35,000 
Student activities: 


Clubs’ allocations proposed 


come from. He said he would like to see 
Haverhill campus clubsassist the Lawrence 
campus by opening afffiliates there. 

“We would have increased the alloca- 
tion ifwe received more funding, and ifhe 
(Nunzio DiMarca) could justify an in- 
crease,” he said. “I don’t knowifit’s going 
to meet the needs of the campus.” 

It will not meet the Lawrence campus 
needs, DiMarca said. He said he suggests 
the student senate seriously consider pri- 
orities when allocating funds and feels 
they are overlooking the campus. 

“Tr’s vital to funnel enough money to 
Lawrence,” DiMarca said. “I don’t think 
they’re looking at us equally. It’s too bad 
they didn’tlookinto the matter more, and 
prioritize the campus.” 

DiMarca cites lack of diversity i in the’ 
student senate as the main reason the 
senate does not prioritize the Lawrence 
campus. 

“Tt seems the school is represented by 
only one particular segment in Haverhill,” 
he said. “They might look at one thing 
differently because there in this certain 
circle. There is a lot of room for improve- 
ment.” 


Requested Recommended 
4,800 4,500 
11,800 10,650 
11,800 10,650 
8,900 7,500 
8,900 7,000 
7,300 6,800 
1,000 1,000 
13,500 4,250 
7,400 6,800 
5,000 ia 
2,800 — 2,400° 
1,950 500 
4,600 1,600 
10,000 1,000 
1,700 1,100 
6,000 1,100 
2073 300 
3,000 2,100 
16,750 9,000 
300 
400 300 
1,000 1,000 
5,700 1,250 
5,550 400 
3,900 300 
9,550 1,100 
900 300 
1,500 1,100 
900 600 
1,930 700 
4,800 300 
5,000 2,000 
2,870 2,000 
11,350 8,000 
5,000 1,600 
48,900 36,300 
7,600 5,500 
2,100 500 
6,625 3,500 
16,976 16,976 
2,300 
30,000 3,000 
28,000 15,000 
6,500 3,750 
9,025 5,000 
49,814 37,000 


